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Art. I .—A Yearns Campaigning in Indian from March 1857 to 

March 1858. By Julius Medley, Captain, Bengal Engi¬ 
neers. London: W. Thacker and Co. 1858. 

In a former ®unber of this Review we entered into the 
history of “Havelock’s Indian Campaign, and ended with a 
hope that we might he able, at some future time, to enter 
into the further deeds of that force, whieli, with some additions 
to its strength, upheld ite name so nobly, when ended the 
generalship of Outram at the Aluml[>augh. Wc now hasten to 
perform the, to us, agreeable task, and the more so, 'as beyond 
tlie few pages in the book notv before us, (and these only 
relating to the latter part of the blockade,) we have not seen 
any account of the glorious defence of the Alumbaugh by the 
force under Sir James Outram. 

When the Commander-in-Chiof loft so suddenly on the 27th 
November 1857 for Cawnporo, Sir James Outram was left to 
defend the Alumbaugh with tlic old force, strengthened by tlie 
military train, some artillorA^ and U. M.’s 75tli. At that time 
we do not know what the exact number of the force might be, 
but, however, it was not above 3,000 ; it frequently fluctuated, 
and latterly it came up to 4,500. 

The Alumbaugh itself is a walled enclosure of several acres 
in extent, surrounded by a strong wall, with little pagoda¬ 
shaped houses at the .angles, and towards the road a largo door¬ 
way in the centre. In the middle of the garden itself stands a 
pretty large house. The garden is situated tg the right of tln^ 
road leading from Cawnporo to Lucknow, and is somewhere 
about two miles from the city itself. This then formed our 
advanced out-post, and was defended by a detachment of men 
and some guns. Behind, and about half a mile distant from this, 
the camp was placed, stretching in a straight line from * right 
to left of the road. In a short time, as th^ enemy showed their 
teeth, various advanced batteries were erected, trenches 
and abattis laid down; advanced posts were also erec'ted at 
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either flank, that on the right being the old fortress of Jellala- 
bad, which had been recently strengthened and repaired, and 
rendered capable of sustaining a defence. 

For some days the enemy left us unmolested, so that 
our brave General had some few days to make his disposi¬ 
tions : on the 2nd of December it became evident that the 
enemy were preparing batteries to the left of our position. 
As ^e days wore on, it became more and more appa¬ 
rent that, while we were preparing for the defensive, the 
enemy were no less determined to assume the offensive. On 
our left front the enemy could be observed busily employed 
making batteries; and men on horse-back, well attir^ and 
evidently men of rank, might be seen superintending the 
erection of the works. On the right front the enemy seemed to 
be more quiet; but gradually, as time roUbd on, the enemy 
became bolder, and in addition to firing fnm his guns, many 
attacks on both sides of our position were made, but always 
repulsed by us. When the force was broken up at the final 
taking of Lucknow o;ar position was intact. Captain Medley 
thus describes the state of affairs at the Alumbaugli:— 

“ Skiimishing went on all the day long between our advanced 
‘ pickets and those of the enem^’-, and his distant batteries 

* usually blazed away a little morning and CA'cning, but without 

* doing veiy mucli damage. On certain days I’andy wouhL 
‘ screw his courage to imJce an attack, and then out they 
‘ swarmed, very much in .the old Delhi fashion : clouds of men 
‘ advancing in front and on both flunks, and coming on veiy 
‘ valiantly, until they got within grape distance of our guns, 

* when they were usually pounded by the artillery, and if tliey 
‘ gave a chance, charged by the cavalry. Olpherts’ battery and 
‘ the military train particularly distinguished themselves in 
‘ this work, and many himdreds of Pandies wore slain in these 

* attacks by those two corps.” * 

Tlie first affair we had with the enemy was on the 22iid 
December, at the village of Guhileo. Information having been 
received by the General that a large body of the enemy were 
going to pass us and occupy the village of Bimnee, some six 
or seven miles in our rear, and thus to cut off our communica¬ 
tion with Cawnpore, about half the force moved out in the 
direction of the Ddkoosha road, towards the little village of 
GahHee. The force marched off very early in the morning, and 
while it was quite dark, headed by our bravo leader. On we 
marched, and just at day-break reached a tope of trees, in which 
the advanced picket pf the enemy was placed; as we approached 
this picket wo were immediately challenged, and then a 
jiiftJbefing, hallooing, and firing of random shots ensued. * Our 
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party inmiediat^y divided, one part going with a hurrah after 
the enemy retreating from the garden, the other advancing 
towards tne village of Qahilee, where two guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition were taken, so that they were defeated, 
and their plans entirely destroyed for the present. Our loss 
was upon the whole very trifling, two men were killed and a 
few wounded. The 5th and the Volunteer Cavalry had nearly 
if not all the casualties, some horses were also either kiUod or 
wounded—upon the whole, the expedition was a most successful 
one. An elephant from the enemy got astray and caused 
no little amusement running about, but fortunately doing 
no damage to any one; at last some of the Seilms suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing and leading him away in triumph, one 
of them acting as mahout with great glee. As our task was 
completed and the object gained for which we had been striving, 
we prepared to retire, with the Seikh Regiment of Feroze- 
porc covering the retreat in skirmishing order. We had just 
been long enough on the ground, as it appeared, with our small 
force, for the news of our attack had e^ddently reached Luck¬ 
now, and like a nest of hornets they were coming down upon 
us; as wo retreated, a few round shot came near us, but 
failed to do any damage, and we returned to the camp in safety, 
not a little pleased at the success of our raid. 

For a few days we had a little more peace, and up to the 
12th January we had only been attacked once at night in force, 
the Alumbaugh being the point of attack. On the 12t]i, 
however, there was a general attack by the enemy upon our 
position, but it terminated without their gaining any advantage. 

It was our fortune to b(i out to the left of our position, 
where H. M.’s 5tli aaid the Seikhs were sent to : a body of the 
enemy were posted in a village, from which we succeeded in 
dislodging them, but immediately behind this they conpnenced 
pitching 24-poundcr shot, shrapnel, and grape very liberallv into 
us, aiming very well for H. M.’s 5th, who were lying ^own, 
but injuring no one. The Seikhs had two men wounded 
slightly, and two men were wounded in the Alumbaugh : one 
officer had a narrow escape on the right, a round shot passing 
sufficiently near to contuse his arm. * 

The repulse thus made, and the loss they had sustained, 
prevented any further demonstrations next day; but it was 
rumoured that their third and grand final attack would be 
made on the 15th, when, if they did not exterminate us, the 
Lucknow pundits had it, their reign would be over. A melan¬ 
choly accident occurred on the evening of the 13th: ^he 
sergeant major of the military train, while going his rom^s. 
was caught by the rebels, and a coolie brought us in flie 
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intelligence that his head was paraded through the streets next 
day as that of a great General. The cause of this distressing 
accident is not exactly known; it was supposed hy some that he 
had got bewildered, and strayed into the enemy’s out-posts; 
others thought that he had been challenged by a picket of 
the Seikhs, and, being bewildered by their challenge, mistook 
them for the enemy, and went away in the direction of the 
rebels, thinldng he had just escaped from them. 

The attack wliich was expected on the 15th January did not 
take place; but on the 16th a general attack was made by the 
rebels on both right and left hanks, but they were repulsed with 
loss at both points. On the right they charged a pithet encamped 
at a battery we were erecting, but in which no guns were, a fact 
the rebels were doubtless as weU aware of as ourselves. The 
picket had to retire to their entrenchments, and on a dense 
body of the rebels came, headed by a bravo loader on a horse, 
and fantastically dressed ; he was quickly popped off his horse. 
The Seikh Kegimeiit^ of Ferozeporc having received notice, 
and being close at hand, nishcd along at the double, and with 
the picket succeeded in driving the enemy from the place. In 
their hasty flight they left two of their number wounded near 
the entrenchment. One of them was alive and sensible, with 
severe injuries of his legs ; he had a red spot on his foinhcad, 
the mark of Muhabeer, the god of war; the mark was a fresh* 
one, and, doubtless, before the attack, these men had been invok¬ 
ing success on their enterprise from Muhabeer, the monkey 
god, and god of war; this man was apparently only a soldier. 
The second prisoner we brought in seemed in a worse state 
tJiau the other, and he turned out to he the leader, and with 
another officer we went up to where he lay, to see if life still 
remained. He had on a “meerzai,” with white piping made 
ill tlie* European fashion, which, on being taken off, showed 
beneath the coarse red serge clothes of a religious devotee. 
He api)ai-cntly seemed dying from a series of injuries which ho 
had received ; both of his eyes had been cut out by sivord cuts, 
a piece of Kis skull sliced oft* and lying loose, his thigh bone was 
also fractured, and ho had some other injuries besides : ho 
grafluul^ slioAved’ signs of animation, and he was taken into 
the SeiMi camp to try and extract information from. 

‘When leading his force on so bravely, he was attired as 
Hunoomami, with a curious hat on, and a tail behind him, 
made of twisted cane, with a flag attached to it. The cap was 
tdken by the men qf Her Majesty’s 90th, who formed the 
pi^liet, and the SeikhS got the tail into their possession—^tlioy 
ajj^both now, or were, in the possession of Her Majesty’s 9.0th, 
kept as troplfl^ of the defeat. 
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The origin of this rash attempt was relimous fanaticism; the 
leader personified the god of war. His followers had evidently- 
wound themselves up to the highest pitch of religious enthu¬ 
siasm, and probably had themselves besides drugged with 
bhang; indeed, when the common soldier was interrogated as 
to who was the leader, ho replied Mahabeer, and most likely 
they fancied that the real god had for the time entered the body 
of their leader, who, to do him justice, showed a bravery worthy 
of a bettor cause. lie was very penitent, and owned to being 
the spiritual leader of tho insurgents; he was a Brahmin of the 
dhoobie class, but some of our Seikh spies, who saw and 
spoke to him in Lucknow, averred that he was the leader of the 
insurgents round about us. In reply to inquiries, he sometimes 
said he was in the 9th, sometimes in the 22nd N. 1.—^tho evidence 
seemed to be in favor of his having been in the 22iid N. I.* 

On the next day wo had a false alarm. On the 18th the 
camp was quiet enough, but it was .said that on the 19th 
the grand attack woidd take place. The leader of the rebels, 
who was our prisoner, advised us to bo on our guard; but he 
said that, although there were upwards of 200,000 soldiers in 
Lucknow, there were in i-eality none, for that they were 
only so in name, and that they -w^ere all arrant cowards. 
Tho anticipated attack did not come off* however, and it was 
•then rumoured that the rebels Avore nearly at their wit's end, 
being without proper leaders, or any combined plan of offensive 
operations. It was also said that they W'ere greatly annoyed at 
tho loss of their spiritual leader, that the shops of Imcknow 
■wer<i closed when the news arrived, and that a general looting 
match took place, a queer way of showing grief. 

On the 2l8t four iSeikh Cavalry were reported to have given 
themselves up, and it w’^as said that fifty more wanted to come in. 
Tho rebels wore said to be anxious to come in also, but wanted 
theii' former rights restored to them, in fact, the status t/ao ante 
, helium. The Begum was said to be also willing to come in, if 
her life and the life of her oon were spared. . • 

4 

* The future history of those men may not be nniutcrestlnp;. Sir .fames Oiitr.T.iii 
allowed them to remain with the Regiment of FeroriC-poro uiidc'r Dr. Brown. 'Fhe 
sepoy died, hut the lejuler recovered, was taken with tlic Seikh camp to Lutrk- 
now, and remained in their camp daring the linal taking. He was made over to tho 
civil authorities, condemued to death, bnt recommended to mercy by Major Btirrow, 
who wa.s made acquainted with the circumstances of the ca.se. The Isist time we 
heard of him he was sent to his village, in truth he could do no ftirthcr harm. 
He was known in the camp as Bedcekc<his Hniiooiiianii, and the origin of ids name 
is too good a joke to pass uureconied. In the despaleh or notice of the attack lie was 
described .ns ^vanciiig bedeck’d as Hunoomaun, this pro^ably was not very distii%‘t" 
ly written, for it was transformed into Bedeekedns Hnnooniauu when it was antj|||J 
by tlie authorities. This man possessed great iutluenee, and was itjally the spiritl^ 
leader of the lliuduus. He is said to have received Ks. 2'X> a day. 
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The last attack seems to have dig^)it‘ited the rebels not a 
little, for on the 22nd we wore not disturbed, the only event, 
beyond the usual firing from our batteries and theirs, being 
that of a few sowars having been seen hovering in our rear, 
and some of them being cut up. II. M.’s 34th, some of the 
Rifles, and twelve guns were reported to have arrived at Bunnee, 
and to bo coming into camp, the first appearance of the 
beginning of the end—the final taking of Lucknow. The 23rd 
passed over quietly enough. The 34th and Rifles did not come 
in, but a party from our camp went out instead to Bunnee to 
convey the provisions .they had brought thus far with them; 
it was reported that the 34th were to remain at Bunnee, and 
the Rifles at some place nearer Cawnpore. Between this and 
the 25th there was a state of comparative quiet, but it was 
reported that the rebels had carried their ammunition across 
the canal bridge of the Cawnpore road, a sign of coming 
fear and of their intention to concentrate themselves in the 
city itself. Indeed, from all accounts, they were now pretty 
frightened, for it was also reported that 8,000 men had gone 
home under their Chiefs, and that tlie Begum wanted to come 
into our camp, but was prevented by the belt of desperate men 
around us. It was also rumoured that a vakeel had gone oft' to 
the Commandcr-in-Cliief. 

It seemed pretty clear from all that could be learned, that< 
wo were now only fighting with the mutinous sepoys, who, 
their fate being sealed, were desperate as an Asiatic can be. 
The events of the next few days were so meagre that we have 
nothing of moment to reciord. On the 2fitli an unfortunate 
coolie was struijk by a round sh<»t at the left advanced village, 
and (ho poor Oude villager, who had only boi'u laboring as a 
working man,* was soon minus an arm. On tho 29th we had 
very li(,(lo firing from tho enemy; it was said that tho city was 
in great confusion, and the people in groat consternation, say¬ 
ing that it was of no use to resist the English. 

The natives in Lucknow hiwl it that Bareilly was taken. Two 
drivers of a gun battery and a native doctor of the 2nd Oude 
Irregulars come in with the usual story of imprisonment and 
e8cai)o. There can be no doubt of the occasional truth of the 
statomoiit, but the number of escapes from imprisonment must 
liave been very large, to judge from appearance; but in truth 
the Asiatic saw then that ours was the winning side, and 

* This man recovered perfectly. The Medical Officer who attended him and 
th*' Superintending Sui^cfra rcconinicruled him to Sir J. Outrani fora pension. We 
^ atf. jywards sa«|.|p Gcncml Orders that Gunguo (which was his name) hud been 
Ijjf. iisioncd by @^crnuiciit, an ac.t of generosity, and likewise of justice, 'to this 
"^pu<»r \illagGr n^j^ed in our service. 
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accordingly they came to us in numbers, when our success 
was certain. 

"WTiat a curious psvcbical study thcAsiatic is! To him patriotism 
is an luiknown wor^. How ready the discontented, the disaffected, 
and the truly vagabond were, when the winning side seemed to 
be that of the rebels, to hunt to the death, torture, and up-root 
whole families of our countrymen with a persevering blood- 
tliirstiness perhaps never before seen since time was. Then came 
a period wmen there can'be no doubt of our success, and it is 
astonishing with what zest the natives often assisted us to 
promote our dominion and re-establish order. But lot us be just 
also, for during the time of the rebellion they could do no other 
in many cases, but go with the stream and give adhesion and 
obedience to the governing power, wliatever that power might be. 
We never believed that the mutiny was a popular one, but w’hon 
anarchy became paramount, what could the people do, but go 
with the stream afid obey those in pow^er. It must have straek 
the people of most village's and the inhabitants of most towns that 
in those di-eadful days, wdien not only European rule, but the very 
face of an European was not to be seen, the chances of our reco¬ 
vering our raj were very remote indeed; yet that to the great 
mass of the pc'ople the abolition of the British rule w^as a boon, 
we do not believe and cannot admit. To the designing hunter 
*after power, the descendants of some fomu'r riders, the ianatical 
Hindoo 01 * IMahomcdan, and the lawh'ss budmash, tlie change 
was doubtless a welcome one, but the abolition of order re¬ 
acted on the well-disposed, and they must have found in the new 
(Government that sprung up, -with their frequent forced subsidies 
and the want of order and lust of phmder in their Ibllowers, 
a sorry substitute for our Government, which, with all its 
admitted imperfections in detail, is based on those priiieijiles 
of truth and justice which belong to a nation professing tho 
Christian reh'gion. 

On the Ist February we had a false alarm; as the enemy 
were observed in great force near tlic Alumbaugb on the 
Bilkoosha road, it was said that they would attack us, and 
that while we were out, the natives in camp woidd fire our 
tents. False alarms were very prevalent at this time, for next 
day we had a false alarm. The Moulvie, who was now said to 
be leading the force against us, had, it was said, been in 
confinement, and had promised, if released, to drive us back into 
the Ganges; but it was also said that, when released, he ran off 
as fast as he could. 

Little of consequence occurred for tho rtext few days, bubiisis 
usual in cases of little work, rumour u ith her many tong 
was busy. The spies brought intelligence that twelve regiment^' 
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had gone away to fight in other parts Onde, and twelve 
regiments remained. 

The Begum, liberal in her distress, sent a khilut to Maun 
Singh of lyzabad, and ordered him to go and fight against 
Jung Bahadoor^s force, which was steadily progressing towards 
Lucknow. 

The Moulvie still held aloof and sulked; he had also some 
presents sent to him from the Begum, but he refused to go to 
the Kaiser Baugh to see the Begum, or to be reconciled to her 
fri any way—doubtless he was savage at his imprisonment and 
at the slight thrown upon him. The Moulvie, like many other 
able men, was only respected in dangerous times apparently. 

It was also reported that the cntrenclimcnts recently occu¬ 
pied by us had been levelled to the ground. It was said that 
there was a talk of pending negotiations in the city. 

The Begum waxed more and more liberal as her danger 
increased, for slie offered to all landholders’who would come 
and fight in her behalf two years^ free tenure of land. 

On the 13th February it wjis reported that !Maim Singh had 
retiuned to Lucknow, and .that 2,000 men out in the district 
had also returned. Nothing distinbcd the routine in camp, no 
attacks, but the usual firing from the hostile batteries continued. 
II. M.’s 75th Bcgimcnt were ordered off’ to Kussowlie, their old 
station, on this day, and marched off the next. This about the< 
last of the Delhi force in the field got quarters, but poor old 
Havelock’s force wns still in the face of the enemy. 

On the 15th the enemy summoned up sufficient courage to 
again act on the aggressive. This time they attacked the extreme 
left; a European soldier and a native artilleryman were the 
casualties on this occasion, the European was only wounded, but 
the native was killed. Humours were afloat in camp that 
the rebels were again threatening Cawiiporc. 

On the 18th February the enemy again attacked us, but tin's 
time it was a night attack that they favored us with. It 
lasted four hours, and the din and tumult during that period 
was of tho 'most unparalleled character: mingled with the roars 
of cannon and the firing of musketry might be heard the 
usual jabbering of the mighty host, the hum of an Asiatic 
liorde—^which once heard is not easily forgotten, and which, 
instead of carrying to you the idea of order, makes you believe 
that every one is acting on his own authority, and wants his 
neighbor beside him to do the same as himself. 

If this huge umvieldy mass did not perform deeds of valour 
and btffiave itself in kn exemplary manner, their Moulvies, Goo- 
and buglers did. The buglers kept incessantly sounding 
advance and the double in their—^alas!—obdurate' ears. 
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The MoulNries were roaring themselves hoarse, and the G-ooroos 
of the Hindoos were sounding their conch shells, but all would 
not do; and they retired after their four hours’ hard work, well 
mauled, while we had only two men wounded. 

Tlie scene was altogether a novel, and a most impressive 
and grand one. The night was dark, and only illuminated 
by the myriads of flashing light, principally from the enemy’s 
large front, and caused by the discharge of their mus¬ 
kets ; then came the sharp rattle of their immense volleys, 
mingled with the flash and the hoarse boom of our gims from the 
Alumbaugh, while we stood still awaiting the advance of the 
immense hordes collected around us; but by and bye the din 
waxed fainter, the terrific fire lessened, and evidently relieved 
by their truly great exertions, they retired, and thought them¬ 
selves very brave fellows indeed. 

The exertions they so perseveringly made were followed up 
next day (18th February) by another attack upon our position. 
We were out with a portion of the forcu for three hours in the 
sun, and felt very fatigued and exhausted after it—^we felt 
in any thing but an amiable taood towards the rebels. 
Tliey anno 5 '’ed us a good deal with 9-pounder shot from a 
horse battery, but it ended as usual in our maintaining our 
position. 

Up to the 25Ih February troops had been gradually arriving, 
the 7 th Hussars, Hodson’s Horse, the 1st llengal Fusiliers, and 
a battery of Horse Artillery having arrived, and on the 25th 
the whole Cavalry, the Horse ArtiQery, and nearly all our Right 
lirigado went out to the right to try and catch a couple of 
horsed guns which had been annoying us lately. We perfectly 
succeeded bringing in a 9-pounder gun and a 24-poundor 
howitzer, with 12 horses belonging to them, and wo succeeded 
in lolling a great many of the enemy besides. Towards the 
left of us a heavy fire was kept up us we advanced on the right; 
with some of the Horse Artillery and the Seikhs the village 
was taken with a hurrah, the enemy scampering away. But 
the hottest work took place nearer Jelhilabad, ..nei'o our force 
in most part advanced to capture the guns. Our casualties 
for the day were four men Idllcd and thirty-two wounded, 
upwards oi twenty horses were also disabled. Our casualties 
were principally caused by musketry fire from trees, the 
sepoys having liit upon this mode of fighting, at last they were 
dislodged principally by grape shot, but not without having 
caused no little trouble. This was not*the first time they had 
tried firing down from trees. When the'Commander-in-CMef^ 
relieved Lucknow, the enemy tried the same plan at 
Mahomed Bagh. 
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On the same evening, about 5 p. m., the enemy, doubtless not 
a little enraged at the loss they had sustained, commenced a 
most terrific fire of musketry upon our position to the right, 
which continued until 3 next morning. They attacked us 
repeatedly on that side, and were always repulsed with loss; 
the rumour next day in camp was to the effect that in two days 
they would oxterminate us. Meanwhile we were cheered by the 
news that llrigadier General Franks had attacked Sultanpore 
and taken twenty guns, nine of them being of large calibre, 
without losing a single man. It was also said that Peel’s 
battery, with the 42nfl and 93rd, were in camp some few miles 
off. The Commandcr-in-Chicf arrived in the camp, collecting in 
our rear, and on the 1st March he paid our camp a visit, again 
returning to his camp* some miles off. The enemy were very 
quiet, and it was rumoui-ed among us that they were deserting 
the city iu large numbers. 

On the 3rd March, the Commander-in-Chief, with the 42nd, 
34th, 38th, 63rd, 93rd, and Coke’s Pifles, ten troops of 
artillery, and a large body of cavalrj^j marched past. This 
imposing force, although quite near, was scarcely discernible 
from a heavy shower of rain. In a very sliori time we heard, 
to our surprise, his guns and musketry on our right flank, 
and they proceeded on to the Dilkoosha, overcoming aII 
obstacles, capturing two guns, and having only a few slightly “ 
woimded. Doubtless the easy manner in which the force got 
so far in advance was owing to the Cominandcr-in-Chicf not 
having halted, but pushed liis troops on, as the enemy most 
likely calculated on his joining our force first and then mai*ch- 
ing on. 

It was rumoured in our camp tliat Brigadier General Walpole’s 
division marched the next day with the siege train and all the 
cavalry. It was said that the cavalry were to cross the Goomtee 
and cut up all fugitive. We were also told that the Coin- 
mandcr-in-Chief was not taking the Martiniere, for while it was 
in possession of the encuny, they could not place their guns so 
well against us. We also heard that the enemy were flying 
the city, in great numbers. 

Vn the 5th March came the fii*8t symptom of the breaking up 
of our force. Sir James Outram left us on that day to take 
charge of a division, the Command devolring upon Brigadier 
Franklyn. On the same night Maude’s Battery left us, and 
on the evening of the 6th the Governor left us also. The 
evenings were now. mtlch quieter, although the guns of the 
Oo?nmander-in>Chief’fe force had been saymg very little, but 

»batter^ were preparing; so we lived in daily expectation 
>‘^‘hearing ft sclftad roar. 
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On the 10th March the Alumhaugh and ourselves had 
suddenly to part company, for we also had now received our 
notice to quit, and had to majlth on a daih cold night to the 
Dilkoosha, arriving there on the morning of the 11th. Before 
we arrived at our destination, we had to lie down a little, as we 
could not make our way to our position in the dark, anji might 
have found ourselves on the guns of the enemy. In the 
morning, as the light ciuiie in, wo saw the vast Army in its 
tents, truly a cheering sight to us, who had been accustomed to 
a small force battling against vast hordes, hut here at last 
seemed something commensurate with England’s greatness and 
renown. ^ 

Here then may be said to end our actual experience of 
the Alumhaugh. After we left, the 4 Mth Highlanders, 
Madras Fusiliers, and some Artillery held tlieir owm nobly 
against a determined attack of the enemy. At last tbey also 
were ordci’cd to advance and liem in the rebels, but owiii|;’ to 
some misconception of the loader of the ^forei', an Officer since 
dead, the object \ras not attained. And tlius quietly and by 
piecemeal was tliis force broken up, which had so arduously 
defended its position before- Lucknow for so long a period. 
We use the word arduously witli great confidence, for most 
of the force was incessantly on the fj/ii nir, and the camp was 
in many respects like the standing one before Sebastopol, for, 
although in point of bravery, our enemy was not to be com¬ 
pared to the llussians, yet in point of annoyance and prepara¬ 
tion, we probably were as much put about as was our enemy 
in its standing eamp in the Crimea. 

Wc need not follow' our victorious array, step by step, through 
the siege of liucknow, imtil the final taking of the city, mtli 
its enormous defences, hut cowardly defenders: these events 
have been often described. Wo w'ill content ourselves 'with 
some few concluding sketches of camp life and character at the 
Aliraibaugh. 

And first of our brave General, whose merits jevery one 
is aware of, and whose generosity to his soliliers, and care of 
them is only eqiuilled by his rare abnegation .of self, and 
the way in whidh he avoids pushing liiinsclf before the public 
gaze. Of him it may bo said, if it can be said of any one in a 
public capacity, that he was beloved by ev'ery one, and no trait 
in his character stands forth more pre-eminently than the 
manner in which he tries to advance*thc interests of, and prove a 
true friend to, those whose merits have .entitled them to his 
favorable opinion. Of his bravery it is fecarcely necessarw to 
speak, yet we would allude to his charging at the 
of the Volunteer Cavalry during the battle of Mungarwil;^ 
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and with his stick knocking down the retreating rebels. 
At our attacks he was generally seen riding to the front, with 
his heavy massive face, quitc||^nnconcemed apparently, and 
with his never-failing cheroot m his mouth, which was gene¬ 
rally rather well chewed than well smoked. He was as cool as 
he were on parade. 

Of his arrangements at the Alumbaugh no one can speak 
hut ill terms of the highest praise, when with scarcely 3,000 
men at first he successfully kept his position. All felt, from 
the complete and thorough manner in which preparations for 
defence against the enemy were made, that they were under the 
control of a master mind, a^ of one who, while he was, in 
questions of duty and discipline, the rigid General, was also the 
amiable private gentl^an and the kind and indulgent friend of 
the soldier. It is strange after all that Sir James Outram has 
done, that higher honoss have not been heaped upon him, but so 
much that is done by him is expected of him, that less notice 
is taken of his deeds, than if he wore a less notable public man. 
Higher than all the honors he has or can possess, must be his 
conviction that those who have been under him both respect 
and revere his many great and amiable qualities. 

As regards food, we were better off than in the Residency ; 
but yet were far from perfection beyond our rations. Little was 
to be had, and we were for a long time badly of][ as regards' 
what in England arc termed luxuries, but which in India 
are real necessaries—fowls, eggs, beer, wine, and cheroots. 
But gradually, as our position became established, and the 
villagers round about saw that we wore willing to pay for 
what we got, a bazaar sprung up, while the Bahoos, whose love 
of gain is greater than their fear of danger, avowedly great as 
that is, brought over supplies of good things from Cawiipore at 
exorbitant prices, hut still .consisting of articles which we were 
glad to get at any price. The bazaar soon became a very 
stirring place, a fashionable lounge in fact; lots of soldiers in 
easy undress, with their short cutty pipes in their mouths, might 
be seen wandering about the street of little tents, buying 
tobacco, pipes, &c., with an officer here and there ambitious of 
investing in cheroots, wine, or brandy. * 

Upon the whole, the soldiers seemed to enjoy themselves 
despi^ their hard work at the Alumbaugh, for their supplies 
of .^Ipihing were often arriving, and their rations, to which they 
wc^ .adready accustomed, were very plentiful. To the officers 
tkfe ji^ion food was scarcely so palatable. Many officers with 
for the comfortable had huts built of mud, some of twigs 
wooden rafters and supporters, and the architectural designs 
of the most fanciful description ; yet on two points 
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they generally agreed—those of comfort and warmth. The 
soldiers were encouraged to he cheerful by having games got 
up by subscription among*|^e officers, but their greatest 
amusement was riding abou^un sorry little ponies, country 
tats, which they picked up for a trifle. Had the General 
wished his force to bo a niounted one, he could have a goodly 
number of the equine species in camp, and lots of soldiers will¬ 
ing, although scarcely able to ride them, although, as they 
rushed past in twos, running races on the native saddle, they 
seem6d to think themselves pretty able too. The most irksome 
thing for all was the state of preparation you had to be in, 
for night attacks necessitating your generally lying down in 
your clothes, for when a night alarm took place, regiments were 
formed in front of their tents so quickly .that dressing was out 
of the question. The cold, too, to us at first insufficiently clad, 
was very trying, especially in the mornings; we shivered and 
stood against an old wall to catch the cheering rays of the sun; 
but, upon the whole, the change was infinitely better when 
compared with the Badlie Guard. The camp at niglit was a fine 
sight: you had the tents of our soldiery in front, and those of 
the officers behind, with a general quiet pervading them; a few 
soldiers in groups walking about conversing, while heliind was 
the hum of the vast native array of followers, singing, jabl>ering, 
and enjoying tliemselves to their hearts’ content. But, upon the 
whole, they were a rather noisy set, especially when they struck 
up some native air, with perhaps twenty vocal performci-s, and 
a good many tom-toms: mingled with their hubbub was the 
cry of that ill-nfiturcd, hut much-praised animal, the camel, 
whose cry is literally a heart-rending one. Here you would hear 
an elephant some distance off trumpeting, there a troop of 
jackals woidd he “ whoop, whoop, whooing,” and the general 
din would bo oulivened hy the pertinacious braying of the hosts 
of dhohios’ jackasses. We lost many .a night’s rest from the 
latter, and often vowed to he the death of them. 

The native army was composed of cooks, dhobies, syces, dooly- 
hearers, &c., all indispensable, but of the whole the dOoly-hcartTs 
were the most notable; their numbers were pretty great, and, 
indeed, they and their doolies formed no small feature of our camp, 
and among these doolies they lived. Ever read)*, ever willing, 
they, a poor humble race, deserve a passing tribute for their ser¬ 
vices in this campaign. Often exposed to danger, wounded and 
killed, as we have known them to be, yet, as a rule, they kept 
true to us, aild in the terrific rush into Lucknow under Have¬ 
lock, those who reached the Eesidency, equally with ourscliiVe|L 
had .to run the gauntlet of that fearfui fire and arduous struf|< | 
which at last terminated in our reaching the beleaguered garrii-^, 
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—^poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally 
with ourselves. All honor to^ose huinble bees in the great 
hive, without whom we wouBkften have had many a poor 
European, helpless from disease, or wounded by the enemy, left 
behind to a fate we shudder to think of, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that wo would fall alive and helpless 
into the hands of the enem}'-—^the thought of this often threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative mind. It is pleas¬ 
ing in the dismal record of native treachery and bloodshed 
to record one bright phase in the history of the Mutiny. We 
willingly record it also as we believe it is not undeserved. 

We must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our officers, and in doing so, there 
is brought to our mind a very brave act which we did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative (jf 
the blockade. Major Gordon of tho 75th, having charge of an 
advance battery to our left during one of the attacks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack his pt>,st with loud exultant cries, 
apparently sure of their prey. The Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and rest;rve their fire of musketry and grape; 
the enem 3 % by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
wo had either deserted or W'Cro deserting our post, so on they 
boldly came—bang went the guns loaded with grape, kdliiig a 
number, and totally routing the enemy. ^ 

Gnc scene We saw is worth recording in these scraps of 
camp life, which shows that, if natives behave tliemsel^es in 
such a way as to gam our esteem, they arc not neglected 
by us. Lioutenant-()oloTU!l Olpherts, whose name is syno¬ 
nymous with courage, intrepidity and daring, had one of 
his native drivers killed in one of the attacks made upon 
ns, and in one of our evening rides we obsorv(;d this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding along with one European Officer 
among the throng, his commanding officer: it was a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful servant 6f our Government, 
in ti’oublous times, and we .have no doubt was much observed 


and apprt'ciated by the natives as such. 

At the extreme right of our position was tlie post of the Seikhs 
in a half ruined vdlago, and on one of tho houses was a rather 
tall turret, on which was placed a large telescope for the 
purpose of observing the movements of the enemy; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of tho camp, who used to 
oomemp to see what was going on, and to hear the news 
from lijeutenant-Colop-cl Biusycr, the Commanding Officer of 
/Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news was 
gently very important. This officer, who has deservedly 
^ m to a high ftosition by his talents and hard service, had, 
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from his knowledge of the native language and character, 
a wonderful knack of eliciting information from natives— 
consequently his turret was scene of many a pleasant 
gossip. 

Space will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiments individually or their several brave leaders, nor is 
it necessjyy that we should do so, as their deerls ai-e known 
to the world at large.* In Ihcso days of medals and clasps, it 
apjicars to us that the exertions of this force merited a clasp, 
liut "when Havelock’s force has no (listinctivc mark until it 
enters Lucknow—the whole mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of the garrison, being the India Medal, and after that period 
one clasp, with Ijuckiiow u])on it—^we need not wonder at 
Outram’s defence of the Alumbaugh sharing a like fate. We 
have attempted to fill u]) a small gap in the history of the 
^lutiny, which may be of some little sorvic{‘ to future historians. 
We believe that the story of Outrain at the Alumbaugh, well 
told for years to come, will form one of the brightest spots in 
our annals of the Indian Ciuiipaign of 185^-58. 

• 

*1110 troops that defended Alunilian'rh were Olphcrts’ and Maude’s baftrry, 
with [icrhaps another—we scarcely vmillect noAV, Military Train and t'oliiiiteer 
Cavahy, Her Maj<*.sty’s 5th, 7-5th, 78th, 844li, and 90th Linht Iiifajitn, bcikh Itejji- 
meat of rerozqtorc, aud some Madras bappers and Miners. 
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Art. II.— Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Progress and Prospect, and the best means to he 
adopted for Promotion of European Colonisation and 
Settlement in India, especially in the Hill Districts omd 
iLealthier climates of that Counto'y, as wMl as for the 
extension of our Commerce with Central Asia., Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. August 9, 1859. 

The Select Committee, appointed by the House of Commons 
in the Sessions of 1858 and the first Sessions of 1859, to inquire 
into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of European Colonisation and Settlement in 
India, made from time to time five several Reports of the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them; but the latter of these Com¬ 
mittees came to a premature decease on the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1859 without having made any final 
Report upon the result of the inquiry. 

The present Parliament appointed a new Committee, consisting 
of the following Members, uiz. : —Messrs. William Ewart, Henry 
Raillie, Gregsf)n, Kinnaird, 'Knight, Lowe, Arthur MUls, Richard¬ 
son, Dan by Seymour, John Benjamin Smith, Vansittart, Villiers, 
Sir Erskinc Perry, and Colonel Sykes, all of whom had sat upon 
the former Committee of 1859, to whom were referred thd 
evidence reported by the former Committees. This last Com¬ 
mittee, after taking further evidence, made their final Report 
upon the whole on the 9th of August last. 

We must confess that the effect produced upon us by a first 
perusal of this Report was a feeling of disappointment. The 
Committee appeared to us not to have bottomed most of the 
subjects into the investigation of which they liad dived. Inde¬ 
cision in opinion and hesitation in suggestion characterised some 
portions of the Report, while in others conclusions were jumped 
to from wliat seemed to be very insufficient premises. We are, 
howevef, inclined to belief that the over-wrought expectation 
entertained'by the Indian ]Pfclic of what a Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Indian grievances would bring forth, rather than any failure 
of industry or ability on the part of the Committee, has been the 
cause of our dissatisfactiou. The organism of Indian society is 
so intricate that it cannot be understood from any merely 
telescopic observation. Patient and searching inquiry on the 
spot is needed: and perhaps the best use that we can make of 
the Report before us is to point to it as showing the necessity for 
4 . k>cal Commission to elicit information which has escaped 
^ notice of a Committee sitting in London; and to arrive at 
^^5rtainty upon questions, with respect to which that Committee 
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has, in many instances, rather disclosed a doubt than formed a 
judgment. ^ 

We cannot deny, however, that the Committee have done 
excellent service by setting at rest, in a very decided manner,' 
a discussion which, as long as it remained open, involved danger 
to the fortunes of many an industrious English laborer. The 
Committee “ think it proper to commence their Report by a 

* restriction, obvious to almost eveiy one, of the sense in which 

* Colonisation must be applied to India. Though sanctioned in 
‘ its application to that country by modem usage, and by such 
‘ high authority as that of Lord Metcalfe, the term ‘ Colonisa- 
‘ tion’ must, in this instance, clearly be hmited to a class of supe- 

* rior settlers, who may, by their enterprise, capital, and science, 

‘ set in motion the labor, and develop the resources of India.” 
The Committee go on to remark, that. “ the inducements to a 
‘ settlement of the working classes of British Isles are not 
‘ generally to he found in India. Those inducements are high 
‘ wages, tlie facility of obtaining land at auicasy rate; the enjoy- 
‘ ment of a constitution framed after thft of tlie mother-coun- 
‘ try; a temperate climate, and the f)rospect of forming a part 
‘ of a community speaking our language and conforming to our 

* manners and customs. ThefBettlement of India took place at 

* a period of remote antiquity. Its lands have mostly been 
•appropriated ; tlie wages of labor are low ; its Government is 
‘ absolute; its climate is generally unfavorable to the perma- 

* nent residence and increase of the British race, and to labor in 
‘ the open air; and its usages, languages, and religions are 
‘ strange and repulsive to the English laborer. For these 

* reasons, and in accordance with the tc.stimony laid before 
them, your Committee are of opinion, that India cannot com- 

‘ pete with the boundless regions of America or Australia as 
‘ a home for the laboring emigrant.” 

Wc are grateful to those who have, by such plain-speaking, 
saved us from the prospect which the assertions of a class of 
writers, who sought safety from a repetition of the .horrors of 
1857 in planting British communities here and there through¬ 
out India, threatened, if uncontradicted, to present to us, of 
deluded English villagers burying their hopes and thedr children 
under the jungle mijisma of Bengal or the fierce hot winds 
of the Upper Provinces. Labors have not been fruitless, 
which have produced a paragraph fraught with so much prac¬ 
tical good sense as is to be found in that which wo have 
quoted ; and it is therefore in no carping spirit, but softly 
with a view to profit, that we proceed to notice some of 
particulars in which we consider the Report defective or unsa£^V. 
factory. 


P 
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The Committee, after repudiating “ Colonisation,” recommend 
“Settlement limited to the capital and skill-endowed classes, 
by the following general description of its results:— 

“ It is stated by witnesses generally, that wherever Euro- 

* peans have settled, a marked improvement in the countiy has 

* followed ; the various products of the land have been developed, 
^settlers have taken the lead in introducing steam navigation, 

* and in discovering its indispensable auxiliaries, coal and iron; 
‘ in the extension of roads, and in generally lowering the cost of 
‘ production. 

“It is justly observed by Mr. Marsham,* that, from their 
‘intercourse with the people, settlers must naturally know 

* more what is passing in their minds than the agents of the 
‘ Government: the position of the settlers rendering them vigi- 
‘lant and interested observers of the tendency of native 
‘ opinion, 

“Whore they reside, the rate of interest, often exorbitantly 
‘high, becomes reduced. The circulation of ready money is 
‘extended, and a steady rise takes place in the rate of wages. 

“Another good effect 6f settlement is its tendency to pro- 
‘ mote the maintenance of order. A large extension of the num- 
‘ber of settlers over India woul^ be a considerable guarantee 
‘against any future insurrection, and would tend to lessen the 
‘ necessity for maintaining our expensive army.” * 

Now, without denying the truth of a single statement in 
the above passage, we complain that the Keport is defective in 
putting by, altogether unnoticed, the hotly-contested contro¬ 
versy : whether the signs of improvement, alluded to as attendant 
upon the presence of the European settler in India, are faithful 
indicia of a real increase in the prosperity and happiness of 
those among whom he has fixed his dwelling, or only of a state 
of things changed for the better merely as regards the author 
of the change. This controversy is not maintained against 
the settler merely by Hindoo and Mahomedan journalists, who 
might be supposed to echo the sentiments of native zemin¬ 
dars, jealous of a class of neighbors who rival their influence 
and dispute their power. One of those journalists has recently 
pointed attention to the following extracts from an officiiil 
p£^r addressed to Government by Mr. Sconce, while Judge of 
j^uddea, a district abounding with indigo planters, and where, 
/|terhaps, the sort of civilisation which the European settler 
' carries with liim is farther advanced than in any other district 
in*ln(iia. 

So ii5 John Marshmoai, of the Friend of India, styled throughout the 
"fteport. 
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Mr. Sconce writes :— 

Possibly, the main cause of objection to the coltiTation of indigo is 
ascribable to the losses it entails, the sufficiency and quality of the crop 
being precarious, and the unliquidated advances being an irredeemable 
burden. It is admitted that planters cannot cultivate indigo by their 
hired laborers. They cannot make it pay. The returns do not remune¬ 
rate tliem with sufficient profit over and above the expenses of labor. 
Planters, therefore, prefer to tlirow the expeusos of cultivation on the 
ryots. Planters pay for the crop, ryots give their labor to produce the 
crop; but have we grounds to assume that the ryot succeeds in a crop 
which the plantci's fail in ? The jircearious nature of the crop there is no 
contesting : and an enquiry of greater interest cannot be suggested than 
that of ascertaining both, whether the lyof’s absolute share of one year’s 
crop be a just return to him for that year, and whether it be sufficient to 
cover the losses he incurs in a series of ycai-s. Some planters, it is said, 
take four bundles, some take six bundles of cut plant to the Rupee; and 
whether it be from generosity that one confines himself to the lower rate, 
or from right that the other enforces the higher, it is understood tliat, 
generally speaking, ryots arc never in a condition to relieve themselves 
from balances written against them in the factory accounts. 

But, as I understand, the coniicctiou of the j)lanler and ryot is not 
simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist. 
The planter is not, tmd yet is, the cultiyiitor. He selects the land; ho 
directs and comj»ils the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding. The 
land is “ his cultivation,” and the ripened crop is cut for his vats. Un¬ 
questionably, by the energy and attention of tlie planter, the land is likely 
to be better tilled, and the crop more productive: but it is more in place 
lb consider, whether the interference whicli he exercises, and the right he 
asserts, arc compatible with Ids abnegation of the rcsi)onsibility of a 
cultivating fanner, with the fi'eedoin and rights of the ryot, and the 
adequate remuneration of the ryots enforced, hut, possibl}', judiciously 
directed labor. An advance of two Rupees a beegab cannot justify the 
assertion of evciy sort of right, nor is it in any fair sense a measure of the 
ryot's duty to labor, or th(‘ remuneration of his labor and his expenses 
additional to his own labor. Rather is it the reverse of the acknowledged 
remuneration of an oxa<;tod or reqidred service, for to whatever extent the 
crop fails, the labor is practically disavowed, and the money paid in antici¬ 
pation is written back as a debt against the ryot. It seems to me that 
it is only by treating the subject in this form, tKut the admitted unwilling¬ 
ness of the ryot to grow indigo can be thoroughly understood. Probably, 
his unwillingness is not feigned, and I feel deeply the importance of giving 
a definite if it were a true expi'cssion to his objections. . ' 

Again, it is universally assumed that, iu this district., lyots do not retain 
more than a half or a third, or less tlian a third of the advances ostensibly 
paid to them. The chief or a large portion is absorbed by the factory 
amlah. Public officers, Eui-opean and Native, Native residents of the 
district, and others, speak of tliis as a fact Avhieli they belif'vc, though 
possibly not one party so speaking can specify any case falling within his 
individual knowledge. Public report may be as exaggerated as it is 
indefinite: necessarily a good deal deiieiids upon the i)lantcr‘s personal 
supervision at the time his money is distributed, anil it may be feared tliat 
the most commendable efforts of the plaiiferri,. who distribute their own 
advances, are, to some extent, defeated by the mean peculation and unc9n-^|i 
ficientious and faithless fraud of dependents, trim which they, no mo®''!,, i 
than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being exempt ^ 
My attempt to explain the reasons which possibly determine the ryot’s 
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aversion to grow indigo would be incomplete, if I omitted this misappro¬ 
priation of bis advances. It is by the advances that the contract is pro¬ 
fessedly constituted; and obviously the countenance and aid to be given 
to that contract by the law should be materially affected by our assurances 
that the ryot fully received, or was responsible for not fully receiving, 
the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

I do not know to what extent the advance consists, partly of cash, and 
partly of unliquidated balances of past years. I have seen cases in which 
the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of the 
balance of an account. I have seen a case in which, for the cultivation 
of 3? beegahs, the advances consisted of eight annas cash and six Rupees 
eight annas of old balances. Generallv, I apprehend, the entire advance 
is in cash: this is a point, however, (as indeed are many others,) upon 
which I do not possess exact or sufficient information; but even the 
exception to the general rule must be deplored which wotdd invoke the 
aid of penal law, to enforce the labor of the ryot for the adjustment of an 
old and unchecked debt. 

Here, as in Pubna, there is the same unwillingness on the part of the 
ryot to cultivate indigo, and on the part of the zemindar to let indigo bo 
cultivated. From both parties over all floats a shadow of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, it may veil the nature and force of underlying interests or 
passions, is itself i)alpably manifest. Both say, wc do not want it; wo 
W'ould rather be let alone; but practically both accede, one to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the repudiated crop, the other to the sub-letting of his estate to 
the proprietors of factories. But they say more, they say they act under 
constraint, and arc unable to abide the issue of an micquul struggle. No 
one more than myself-abhors dishonesty, or the exertion of malicious 
influence, from whomsoever it proceeds. I have nothing to say in favor of 
ryots who accept advances only to embezzle them, or of zemindars wh<5, 
for selfish and fraudulent ends, instigate‘the evasion of the mutually bene¬ 
ficial and mutually acceptable engagement of planters and n'ot; but I can 
not convert dissent into fraud, nor can I presume that tie profits of a 
favorable speculation arc, in the eyes of the zemindars and rj'ots, to bo 
deiivcd, not from can-yin g the speculation to a completion, but by 
contemning the crop and incurring the perils of mis-appropriating the 
planter’s advances. Air. Beaufort states, but does not attempt to account 
for, the motives of zemindars in instigating ryots to evade their indigo 
agreements. In this district such interference is comparatively rai’c, 
but, supposing it were not so, and that the fact is as asserted, it cannot 
be without a purpose tliat zemindars oppose the cultivation of indigo; 
indeed, they can assign no stronger reason than the Pubna ryot himself 
assigns, that indigo is a losing crop—but, besides, the Pubna zemindar may 
be influenced by other motives, which it is as important to ascertain. 
That the zemindar should seek a share in the ryot's advances for the ad¬ 
justment of his rent is not censurable. Probably when the advance is 
made, seven or eight months of the Revenue Year have gone. The advance 
is all that the landlord sees in the shape of harvest to cover his claim, and 
when thc||||l hai-vcst is cut well into the second year, far from yielding 
rent to tl^piKteiindar, it may be, and often is, largely insufficient to balance 
the pl^ai^s pre-payment to the ry’ot; and surely in the mere matter of 
mis-aj^opriating advances, upon which Mr. Beaufort lays so much stress, 
and which it is the express purpose of his letter to brinj^ within the cogni¬ 
sance of the criminal lav, the remedy is in the hands of the planter. Let 
j him not advance at all. He knows the zemindars and people are unmis- 
# nV^^keably averse to the engagement he binds the ryot by. Lot, then,the ryot 
Jtivate his land in his own way with indigo if it be profitable, and with 
Advances, if adyilB&ces be d.esirablc to hint, paid at the risk of those who are 
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willing to accommodate Mm. It is tlie Irasiiiess of the legislator to ex¬ 
haust, not to increase, the opportunities from which spring public crime. 

There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriously an expen¬ 
sive incumbrance. A ryot, who from his own resources pays his rent, sup¬ 
ports Ms family, and cultivates his rice, his dall, his jute, his oil seeds, with¬ 
out advances, is far more prosperous than a ryot who cannot do the same 
things without borrowed money. It is not the apparent temporary conveni¬ 
ence that the ryot’s profit for the year begins ana ends with. To be sure in 
indigo the advance is too often the ryot’s whole harvest. But I speak just 
now of the general uses of advances, upon whicli there is much mis-ap- 
prehension. It is not the advance, but the completed harvest of the whole 
year, that determines the prosperity of the ryot. Ho is not prosperous, he 
IS not benefited, if the debt scored against him exceeds the crop which he 
is supposed to ]^vc reaped. And, again, the advance is itself notMng, 
except it be the representative of the rent, and food, and wages, and more 
happily these sources of wealth may be permitted to represent themselves. 
"Without an advance, as with an advance, a ryot may buy cattle, till his 
land, and pay his landlord’s rent: but this is all outlay on his part; a 
means to an end; and it is by measuring his in-coming crop only that we 
can congratulate him, or Ms country, upon the resources he is supposed to 
he the instrument of developing—an exhausting crop may impoverish the 
people as well as the soil. Under such circumstances, it is a striking 
scientific error to commend or justify the employment of advances. Capital 
superfluously spent is mis-spent, and labor mis-directed is lost and w asted. 

1 need not say that 1 do not depreciate the value of indigo.* To some it is a 
source of great gain, and 1 do not doubt that even the iTot’s reluctance 
to cultivate indigo may be conciliated, and the zemindar’s opposition 
overcome, by the recognition of the ryot’s right to retain a profitable 
•interest in the produce. 

Mr. Sconce is a Member of tlic Legislative Council of India, 
to wliicli post be was raised from the Bench of the Sudder 
Dewaniiy Adawlut, to the univers'al regret of the suitors and 
practitioners of that Court, wlioso respect he had gained by his 
able, zealous, and impartial discharge of his judicial duties. 
What such a man writes has imperative claims to attention. 
We do not take his letter, as the native joiimfilist to whom we 
have alluded would have us do, as proof that iudigo-phinting 
is an unmitigated evil ; but we do say that it discloses good 
gi’ound for au investigation into the relations between planter, 
zemindar, and ryot, without which any inquiry into the subject 
of European Settlement in India must be regarded a# most 
ineomplete. We arc far from thinking that such an investigation 
would give a result unfavorable to the planter. We cannot 
indeed conceal our belief that the ryot is often an unwilling 
cultivator of indigo, working under pressure, applied by means 
partly lawful partly unlawful. Wc observe, even while we arc 
writing, a j)roposition going the round of the Indian Press for 
securing a supply of laborers for the tea plantations now in the 
course of formation in Assam, by proctTing au Act to be pass' 
by the Legislature prohibiting the cultivation of the popp»^ 
l^t district This well illustrates the deposition of the EuropI ‘ 
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to use means more eflfective than mere persuasion to intro¬ 
duce his improvements among the less energetic Asiatics. We 
do not imagine that the Legislature will interfere, but we have 
little or no doubt that the poppy will die out in Assam; while 
the proposition we have noticed shows that the legitimate influ¬ 
ence of the tea plant is not sufficiently powerful for the extirpa¬ 
tion of its rival. Similarly we feel pretty sure that the complaint, 
that indigo cultivation is to some extent forced upon the ryot, 
is not without foundation. But we also shrewdly suspect that 
the inquiry wliich would establish that fact would bring to ligh,t 
the existence of a system of land tenure in India such that no 
new or improved cultivation can be introduced without more or 
less compulsion upon the ryot. The agricultural laborer has 
lieen patronised by the British Indian Legislature into a state 
of independence, which enables him, if his legal rights be fully 
respected, most effectually to oppose his incilia against the 
march of improvement. We hold it to bo utterly impossible 
that the resources of any country should be efficiently developed, 
while the land is parcelled out into small holding.s among that 
class which is socially in the position of the English day laborer, 
more especially where the climate and soil are snch that life 
can bo sustained without discomfort by a veiy insignificant 
amount of exertion. Yet to bring the country into the condition^ 
just described has, at any rate as regards Bengal, been the aim 
of British legislation for India. The rights of the ryots were, 
when the East India Com])any began its course of rule, in a 
great measure undefined ; and, where defined, rather theoretical 
than realised in actual engagmeiit. Those of all, except the 
comparatively small number called L-hoodkhast ryols, were liable 
to be sw'opt away by the title of the zemindar, to whom they 
were subsendent, being brought to the hammer a,t a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue. Precarious as weie such 
rights, they were lightly prized, and would have been unregret- 
fully relinquished. The policy of the East India Company has 
been to fipliold and strengthen them. By so doing, the Company, 
whethit willingly or unwillingly, raised an obstacle to the 
progress of Eurofjean settlement far more powerful than statute.s 
authorising the deportation of interlopers, the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Police, Black Acts, or Land Revenue Laws. 
It remained, however, for the Queen s Government to put the 
finishing stroke to the work of excluding the European from 
India. 

By Act X. of 1859, j.^is enacted that— 

■ “ Every lyot who h^ cultivated or held land for a period of 
jr^-^plve years has 'a right of occupancy in the land so culti- 
^ftied or held by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, 
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* SO long as he pays tho rent payable on account of the same; 

‘ but this rule does not apply to^homar, neej-jote, or seer land 

* belonging to the proprietor of the estate or tenure, and let by 
‘ him, on lease, for a term, or year by year, nor (as respects the 
‘ actual cultivator) to lands sub-let for a term, or year by year, 

* by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of the 
‘ father, or other person from whom a ryot inherits, shall be 

* deemed to be the holding of the ryot witliin the meaning 

* of this Section.” 

This Act, under the seemingly harmless title of “an Act 

* to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent in the Pre- 

* sidency of Fort William in Bengal,'' has, in fact, changed the 
tenure of the larger portion of the soil of that Presidency. 
The cottier, who has, or whose forbears have boon twelve years 
on the estate, is made the real landholder. The “ proprietor of 
the estate,” so called in mere mockery, has but the right to 
demand the rent. By another Act, No. XI. of the same year, 
tho highly favored ryot is protected from any attempt to dis¬ 
turb him in the possession of his ancestral estate of a few 
roods by moans of the operation yf the Revenue Sale Laws, 
hitherto used periodically to clefir estates of incumbrances. 
The 37th Section of the last nientioned Act provides that “ no 
‘ purchaser of an estate in the permanently settled districts of 

•* Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, sold for the recovery of arrears of 
‘ land revenue, shall be entitled to eject any ryot having a right 
‘ of occupancy at a fi.Kcd rent, or at a rent assessable according 
‘ to tixed rules, under the laws in force, or to enhance the rent 
‘ of any such lyot otherwise than in the manner prescribed by 

* such iaws, or otherwise than the former proprietor, irrespec- 
‘ tivcly of all engagements made since the time of settlement, 

‘ may have been entitled to do.” 

The efibet of these Acts will be to stereotype its present 
appearance of alteniate jungle and rice-fields upon the face of 
Lower Bengal; yet the Parliamentary Committee, sitting at 
Westminster to report upon the means of promoting.the im¬ 
provement of Indian agriculture, mrikes its report -in oateplcte 
ignorance of theif existence. This is abundantly evident from 
the following remarks contained in the Report on the subject 
of “ legal title to land.” 

One of the great defects felt by settlers in the present state of the law is 
the difficulty of proving the legal title to land. It may bo often said that 
the purchaser of land does not know what he pm'chases. After a purchase, 
it would appear that numerous tietitions (daimants to the property start 
into existence to question the title, and disturb the repose of the purchaser. 
A j)ower to call the claimant at once into Couit would probably stopAhe!^ 
fictitious claims. The ij'ot’s title to the land should be ascertained. 
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iTot'fi rights (says !NJr. UnderhillJ have been left \incertain ia Bet^l since 
the time of Lora ConiwaUis. Tne consequence has been the occurrence of 
frequent conflicts between the zeniindars and i^'ots. But the ryots are 
generally at the mercy of the zemindars. Thci’e is in Bengal a class 
called the khoodjehast ryots, holding land under an hereditary tenure of 
uncertain origin. It is desirable, for the security of dealings in land, that 
their position should be declared by law. Boundary disputes are fre¬ 
quent. Floods often cause an immense change in the boundaries of land, 
and give rise to undue claims on the part of the Government. Another 
complaint, especially, on the part of the land-owners in Bengal, is, that 
when the zemindarec or superior estate is forfeited, a subordinate estate, 
the putnee, is also involved in the forfeiture. In such a case, the under¬ 
tenant or putneodar is liable to loss, perhaps to ruin, for the act or omission 
of the zemindar, or the zemindar’s agent. It has been attempted to remedy 
this defect by a Lands Sale Bill, introduced by Mr. Grant, which, though 
excellent in its object, appears not to have been passed, owing to some 
objections of detail. It has been much urged upon the Comnuttee that 
the putneedar should be allowed to exempt himself from forfeiture bjy pay¬ 
ing his portion of the land-tax separately, without being liable for the 
non-payment of his landlord, the zemind^. As British settlers arc fre¬ 
quently holders of putnecs, the question is one of great importance to 
them. Forfeitures sometimes ai-ise from slight, perhaps from unavoidable 
causes, as from the agent omitting to pay his land-tax duly four times a 
year, or from its non-payment before sunset, or from the vendor withhold¬ 
ing a part of the land-tax, or it may happen from the fraud, as well as 
from the negligence of the native. Thus, the natives, by means of a secret 
trust, or henamec, as it is called, may annul, or encumber with a law-suit of 
many years’ duration, the bargain for transfer which he has made with an 
European. Or in the case of putnees, the zemindar, having received a suia«, 
from his proposed under-tenant or putneedar, makes default to the Govern¬ 
ment, forfeits his estate, and rc-buys it under a false name ; under which 
operation the putnee disappears. A forfeiture again may soraotiincs happen 
from want of due attention to forms on the part of the Government Col¬ 
lector, whence, many years afterwards, a bargain may be overturned. 
It has been suggested that the Collector should make, preliminaiy in¬ 
quiries that, after due inquiiy and solo, no appeal should be allowed, 
that registration should be made of all transfers of property, and that 
such registration should be compulsory. 

The framers of the above paragraph were ignorant as well 
of the discouragement which recent legislation had offered to 
the European settler by enactments, the effect of which will be 
to oblige him to put each improvement which he may be anxious 
to injMduce to the vote of a village population possessing the 
right^ff universal suffrage, as of the attempts which had been 
made in Ins favor, with a view to give him greater security in 
his relation of under-tenant of the zemindar. The Act tibove 
alluded to. No, of 1859, contains provisions for a mode of 
registration of talookdaree and other similar tenures, and of 
farms for terms of years held immediately of the proprietors of 
estates, by which such tenures and farms, after being sanctioned 
by the Revenue authorities, may he secured against any auction 
pVi rchaser at a, sale for arrears of revenue, including the 
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Government. Thus both for good and evil legislation in Calcutta 
had anticipated suggestion from Westminster.* 

We think we have shown enough, in connection with the 
single subject of land tenure, to make good our proposition that 
the labors of the Parliamentary Committee can be regarded 
as merely preliminary to a more complete and minute investi¬ 
gation, which a Committee working in India would be alone 
able to conduct in a satisfactory manner. An examination of 
the Report under other heads would serve to strengthen our 
position. The law of contract is noticed, in order to introduce 
a suggestion that a narrower limitation of the time within which 
actions on contract may be brought might be introduced with 
advantage. We, who are on the spot, know that this had already 
been done by an Act passed in May 1859. The difference 
of opinion among Indian Law-refonners as to the expedience of 
making English the language of the Courts of Justice is glanced 
at; but the competence of the Committee to deal with the ques¬ 
tion may be doubted, when we observe them attaching credit»to 
the statement that “the language now used in the courts of 
‘Bengal, the Ilindee (!), is not gonerally understood by the 
* people of Bengal, nor very much more understood than the 
‘ Persian language (then the legal language) was ten years ago.” 
The existence of the “ Blach Act”, controversy has not escaped 
the Committee, but they offer no opinion on either side. The 
police and the roads of India are alike condemned; but the 
Committee, with the limited information which it possesses, does 
not venture to suggest any i)lan for the improvement of the 
one or the other. An opinion is expressed that “ the danger- 
‘ ous effect of the climate of India has been considerably exagge- 
‘ ratedbut it is evident that the Committee has been mainly 
helped to arrive at such a conclusion by the English-farmer-like 
complexion of the retired and re-invigorated planters who attended 
to give evidtmee before them at Westminster. The practicability 
of rearing a family in the plains, and the alleged “ dying out” of 
European stocks planted in India, are not entered into; The 
Hill Districts are glanced at, but it is with the eye of a t^rist 
rather than of a statist. The products, vegetable and mineral, 
of India, aie enumerated in a style which might be considered 
masterly in a speech from the hustings, but which to capitalists 
looking out for investment must appear to partake of the 
character of vagueness. The “ constitutional question,” as it 

* This article was written before the disturbances, M'hich latelj' assumed so 
threatening an appearance, in the Indigo Districts of Ijower llengal h^ commenced. 
The Commission for holding an investigation, into the relation between Planter,/-; 
Zemindoi;, and Ryot, recommended by tlie writer, has now become an acknowledge^, 
necessity. “ ** 

K 
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may be termed, of India is disposed of in the following curt 
sentences :— 

“ There is one very important point on which the witnesses 
‘ appear to concur: that is, the introduction of non-oflficial 
‘ Europeans and Natives into the Council of India. The 
‘ example of Ceylon is quoted to show the good effects of this 

* reform. It is stated that one of the defects of the Legisla- 

* tive Council is a want of local knowledge. Such knowledge 
‘ the refonn suggested would supply.” 

The fact is that the Committee had not, and could not have, 
before them a sufficient body of evidence to furnish materials 
for a Bejjort worthy of a subject of such vast in>portance as the 
means of applying the energy, capital, and skill of England to the 
development of the natural wealth of India. The Indian wit¬ 
nesses examined consisted of about a dozen planters, half a 
dozen engitieers, half a dozen civilians, four or five officers in 
political employ, two or three surgeons, three lawyers, five 
travellers, two missionaries, and two new.spaper editors. With 
information elicited from so limited a number of sources we 
might expect the Committee rather to indicate than to inves¬ 
tigate the lines of inquiry into which the subject before them 
ramifies, and this is precisely what wo think has been effected 
by them in their liepoit. 

What we now require is a Committee or a series of Con»- 
mittecs to be appointed by the Legislative Council, composed 
of members jeprciseuting the different interests involved in the 
subject of the inquiry to be prosecut'd by each Committee, to 
hold their investigations in those localities where evidence rele¬ 
vant to the matter under investigation most abounds, and fur¬ 
nished with powers to comjjel the attendance of witnesses. 
Tliere is no couutiy in the world where information more 
frequently “ with unexpected light surprises” the local searcher 
after truth. How long, for iu.stanco, may we ask, might a 
Pariiamentary Committee on Indian Ehiance have sat at West¬ 
minster, before it would have discovered that Indian town 
populations, whom tlie imposition of an Income Tax might 
perhaps drive to rcvt)lt, would accept, almost with enthusiasm, 
a scheme of octroi duties ; how long before it would have 
arrived at the fact, tliat the native capitalist, if lie must submit 
to a direct tax, would prefer to satisfy the wants of Govern¬ 
ment at once by the contribution of a lump sum out of his 
principal, rather than submit to an annual deduction from his 
income ? 

Me may shortly recapitulate a few of the .subjects to Avhieli 
re should wish the atten^iion of our local Committees.to be 
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First would come land tenure and relations between capital 
and agricultural labor. 

We have said before, that we do not suppose that the planter 
has any cause to fear to have this subject opened up. Wo 
observe that, by way of set-off against the statements contained 
in Mr. Sconce’s letter above quoted, an indigo planter, who 
has the manageifient of one of the most extensive concerns in 
Bengal, and has no loss than 467 villages connected with the 
property under his charge, has recently resuscitated the follow¬ 
ing remarks made by the late well-known liarnmohim Roy:— 

“ As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that 1 have travelled 
‘through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
'the natives residing in the neighborhood of indigo plantations 
'evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
'who Ijyed at a <listance from such .stations. There may be 
‘some partial injury done by the indigo plan tens: but, on the 
'whole, they have performed more good to the generality of the 
‘natives of this country than any othei; cla.s.s of Europeans, 
‘whether in or out of the .service.” Wc also observe that the 
same gentleman addres.sing the pubHc j(jurnals fearlessly chal¬ 
lenges the appoii||pient of a Committee, .suc;h as we advocate, 
asserting that ■ *the rc.sult of ini]airy would triumphantly 
‘ exhibit at the pn^sent time .a realisation of. the conclusions 
*drawn by the gifted Rannnohuii Roy thirty years ago.” 

We want a full report on the roads and the police of India. 
The Committee do little more than toll us that botli are bad as 
bad can bo. This we unfortunately knew hut too well before. 
How should they be made better, and at what and whose cost ? 
What main routes ought to ho opened at the expense of the 
general revenues, and for each is tlie rail, the road, or the canal 
the more suitable ? By wbat municipal system .should a net¬ 
work of practicable bye-roads be spread over the country? and 
to whav^extent and by what means would it be advisable to levy 
tolls ? What organisation of police would be at once safe and 
efficient? How^ should the detective and protective elements be 
apportioned ? How far should central and how far local manage¬ 
ment be called into play ?^ What are the existing police funds ? 
Whai rates would be necessary to maintain an improved force, 
and upon whom would they properly fall ? 

We want a good account of the Hill districts. The infor¬ 
mation given to us upon this subject by the Committee is 
contained in the following passages, extracted from their 
Report ;— 

One of the special branches of the subje|^’tforrefl to the consideration ^ 
your Committee was the fitness of the Will 1 districts of India for 
reception of Em-opeau Settlers. There is hardly a province throughou 
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India,’* states an eminent medical man, Mr. Martin, “ where there are not 
mountain-ranges available for civil and military residence.” Mr. Martin’s 
attention was fost called to thb circumstance with reference to the army ; 
and he has long since submitted to the Government of India a repoil on uie 
necessity for tne preservation of the European army of the permanent 
removal of a portion of it to the hills. “ The monotony of a barrack life 
on the plains of India, without congenial employment or resource,” is stated 
by several witnesses “ to be destructive both to mind and body of the 
soldier.” 

It is said that settlement in the hills will tend more than any other cir¬ 
cumstance to attach European families to India. The capitalist, living 
himself in a higher climate, may direct the progress of labor in the plain. 
Railways will give a great facility to residence in the hills. One is already 
contemplated to Darjeeling. It is stated that these “hill-climates” have not 
been sufficiently explored. Many reports have been written upon them; but 
it is desirable that agents on the spot should more closely examine them, 
and that their researches should be made public. So far as your Committee 
have inquired, climates favorable to European health may be found at a 
due elevation on the Himalayas, on the Ncilgherrics, and on Other hill 
ranges yet incompletely explored, especially in the south of India. At 
“"about 4,000 foot above the sea level the Himalayas offer an European cli¬ 
mate. On the eastward portion, indeed, of that extensive range, the pre¬ 
valence of rain may be frequently a serious objection; though not so for¬ 
midable as is generally supposed. Further to the westward the rain-fall 
sensibly diminishes. It has been suggested that asylums, like those origin¬ 
ated by the lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, might be a(|||antagcously formed 
on the hills, where, in a climate like that of our own ronntry, the children 
of soldiers and of other persons might be trained, with a special view to 
the practical improvement of India, and to the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the people and the countiy. Mechanics and practical agriculturists 
are greatly wanted in India. The planters state that young men acquainted 
with the native languages are much required for their establishments. 
Thus educated, they might also be employed, as commercial travellers are 
in this country, for ('xtending the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and of J^uropc in the cast. 

Few' objects of eoiiteraplatiou, can be more interesting than the forma¬ 
tion and progress of these establishments on the hills. The rapid rise of 
the settlement at Darjeeling, in Sikhim, about 300 miles nortliof Calcutta, 
is describc'd in the interesting evidence of Dr. Hooker. It appears that the 
population (4,000 or 5,000 in 1848) doubled itself in the comdB of two 
years. 

The natives of Bhootan, Thibet, and Ncpaul flocked to bo employed by 
the Euibi)oans. The rapid increase of wealth and population is described 
by Dr. Hooker as more resembling that of an Australian than an Indian 
S'jttleiucnt. Dr. Campbell, the energetic Governor of Darjeeling, estab¬ 
lished a fair in the neighborhood, by which he attracted the natives from 
all the suiTounding countries. In a similar manner Captain Ochtcrlony 
describes tBc rapid growth of a settlement on the slopes of the Neilgherry 
hills, in the district of Malabar. In the year 1845, a tract of forest, till 
then the haunt of tigers and w'ild elephants, was discovered favorable to 
the growth of coft'ce; settlers, attracted by the facility of acquiring land, 
T^dJy resorted to it. In the year 1856 the wilderness had become a 
/hi^Iony; the forest had been elcai-ed for miles; excellent roads extended in 

•djre(;tions; and villages, bazaars, and well-conducted schools were 
funded. Hero, os at DarjoeU^, great improvement has resultetLamong 
iC surrounding natives; almo"every cottage has its coffee ground; vast 
'disglcs ha> e been cultivated, and mahiria has disappeared. 
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There are three climates at three different elevations in the Neilghenies. 
The rainy season may be escaped by migration from one part of file hills 
to another. Clouds, throughout the summer, temper the heat of the sun. 
The roads are good. There is a large extent of waste land fit for culti¬ 
vation. The tea-plant is said to thrive admirably. Fuel was formerly 
much wanted in the Neilgherriesj but peat, foimd generally distributed 
over the hill tracts, is stated to be sold at the rate of 25. 6a. a ton. The 
increase of the population at Ootacamund has been from 9,383 in the year 
1848 to 56,900 in 1856. This increase has proceeded, as in the already 
lifted instance of Dai-jceling, mainly, or entirely, from the surrounding 
obuntry. On these hills, it is suggested that superintendents of estates in 
Mysore, Coimbatoor, Malabar, and Canara, might reside. The Railway 
/ will open them to re.sidents in Salem, Madras, and more distant placas. 
The adjoining territory of Coimbatoor is one of the most celebrated parts 
of India for the cultivation of cotton, which may bo further developed in 
Salem and Trichinopoly. The coffee grown on the slopes of the Neilgher- 
ries is stated, on the authority of Colonel Onslow, to be among the best in 
the London market. The cultivator of a cofl'cc estate, long resident there, 
states his profits to have been 100 per cent. He adds that ilritish settlers, 
understanding the cultivation of collee, might certainly make a similar, or 
approximate profit. The lands whence this profit is derivable were all 
formerly forest-lands, the haunts of elephants, tigers, and other wild 
animals. • 

The Pulney Hills, although not so high, are stated to enjoy a delightful 
climate. They, too, will be opened by the completion of Railways. The 
climate of the Shevaroy and Coilamully liiils is favorably dcscribed- 
Their maximum height is said not to exceed 4,500 feet. The Bai’amah, 
Coimbatoor, and Travancorc Hills are said to be still unexplored. It is 
^teted that there is no part of India of which we know so little as of 
xravancore. 

The “resources of Mysore,” says Colonel Onslow, “arc not generally 
known.” Of all countries, he adds, “ it is the most favorable for sottlc- 
meut.” The country of Mysore rises liigh above the sea, having an average 
altitude of about 1,500 feet; in the south, of nearly 3,000 feet. Many 
English pensioners and other inhabitants are settled there at present, muen 
preferring such residence to a return to England. Tliey are stated to want 
a better title to land reclaimed from the jungle, and an immunity from 
the chance of future arbitrary taxation by the nati\e Government. 
Mysore contains an estimated population of 4,000,000. It is said to 
produce coffee, sugar, wheat, oil-seeds, liemp, cattle of a rcmarkablv fine 
breed, and it is ju'obably capable of producing tea. I'he climate, during 
eight or nine months of the year, is very suitable for Europeans; fever 
however, is fomid there. Bangalore is a most healthy region ; it is 2,800 
feet above the sca-level. Many' Europeans reside at Bangalofc. Chapels, 
churches, and oth«'r public buildings already give it a European character. 
Soldiers marry and settle there, and live, as it is stated, in a cliimite far 
supciuor to that of Em-ope. The vicinity of the Neilghcrries fwid other Hills 
give European families the benefit of a change, when a change is needed. 
The w'agcs of labor are very low in Mysore; capital is much wanted 
there. It could be successfully applied to the cultivation of coflee and 
sugar, and of cotton also, a very tine quality having been produced. The 
cultivation of sugar, especially under the influence of imgation, is greatly 
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ill Mysore, the merino breed having beflb successfully introduced by 
enlightened British Resident at the Court of Mysore, Sir Mark Cube 
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wlio is, in fact, the ruler of the country. The wool of Mysore is already 
much noticed in the British market. Very fine iron ore is found in 
Mysore, but fuel, for the present, is wanting. On the vegetable products 
of Mysore, the effect of irrigation is said to be “promgious.” There 
exists an immense number of tanks in the country, fed by the rains on the 
Western Ghats. These tanks extend for miles, and in their neighbor¬ 
hood the sugar-cane grows in profusion. It may be a point of interest to 
settlers to know that great improvement has arisen from the abolition of 
at least 600 taxes and transit duties in Mysore; the result has been an 
immense increase in the revenue. With all these advantages, the popu¬ 
lation and prosperity of Mysore are increasing rajiidly. The roads and 
bridges in this well-managed country arc said to be excellent; and a 
simple, though summary system of law prevails, free from the technicality 
of the Regulation system. Here, as in other places, where there is spare 
land, it is desirable that power should be given to acquire the ownership 
of laud in fee simple. 

Another favorable position for settlers exihts in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar. Not far ,from Assam are the Cossyah 
Hills, 5,000 feet high, where, in the opinion of a medical man, Dr. Bany, 
Europeans and their dc'seendants could continuously live. The climate is 
represented as a delightful and beautiful one. The distance from the 
hills to the nearest tea grounds is about 30 miles. A resident, it is said, 
on these hills, might direct labor on the plains. Tea (the cultivation of 
which in Assam is adverted to in a subsequent part of this report) will 
grow also on Ihe hills. Their distance, however, from the principal tea 
district is 300 miles. The population of Assam amounts to about 1,000,000. 
The couutiy is stated to be in a most orderly state, sm-vey and registration 
having boon complcled ihere. They have a simplified code of law, based 
on the Regulations; the pa,rtics in the suit being at once called before th^. 
Judge. One ])oint of great importance to settlers in or near Assam is the 
steam navigation of tlie River Brahmapootra for a distance of 800 miles. 
SSteam navigation was begun in the year 1850. Tlie shoi-tcst voyage by 
water from Calcutta to Go>vhatty in Assam formerly occupied, in the 
country boats, tlmec months. The* passage is now made by steamers in 
eleven days. Good coal is said to be found all along the southern hills in 
Assam. Iron ore, also, in a])])ai*eut abundance, is to be found in the hills. 
The making of iron is indeed the ocouiiation of the hill people. The 
streams of Upper Assam arc said to yield gold-dust. It appears that 
silk might be hirgtdy cultivated. The people themselves were formerly 
clothed in silk. China grass, an article of some impoi-tance, grows in 
Assam ; the application of a machinery is required lo separate the fibre 
from the stalk. Caoutchouc, also, is produced in Assam. It may be an 
useful practical hint for settlers to know that the cost of living for one 
person would-be in all about £120 a year; and that in three years his 
receijits would “ cover his expenses.” The countrv' is so intersected by 
streams, that almost all communication is by water. 

We do not deny that there is much to interest in the above 
general description. But we require the joint labors of me¬ 
dical, agricultural, botanical, geological and euginecring science 
lo be brought into play te furnish such information as may lure 
the stay-at-home, English capital, to regions where the profit- 
^le 'vIikI ^e pictures(]uc are combined. We should like to be 
f of Travaiicore something more than that “ there is no part 
d.ndia of whieli wo know so little.” 
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The products of India deserve a full and accurate report. 
That of the Committee does hardly more than prove how 
well. We subjoin what they say on the subject:— 

The opinion, of the Committee of the year 1848, as to the indispensable 
necessity of cheap conveyance for the extension of cotton cultivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence taken before this Committee. This 
necessity is peculiarly remarkable in the case of an article of which the 
bulk bears so large a proportion of the value. Roads, (the necessity for 
which has already been mentioned,) railways, and canals will offer obvious 
facilities for the conveyance of cotton as well as of other products. But 
the attention of your Committee has been specially di-awn to the improve¬ 
ment of the navigation of the Godavery, which would open to settlers or 
to agents the country of tlie Nizam, mid the extensive cotton-fields of 
Berar. Captain Ilaig states, that if the Godaveiy' be made navigable, 
cotton may be brought from Berar to a port for shipment at the cost of 
one-eighth of a penny per pound; the present cost of carrying it from 
Berar to Bombay, on the backs of bullocks, being 1 -d. a pound. Great loss 
is now caused by the admixture with the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water 
added for the purpose of increasing the weight of the cotton. These arti¬ 
fices would be at once checked by European superintendence and Euro¬ 
pean machinery. The settler should liimself, on the spot, direct the labor 
of the native, otherwise he will be liable to misinanageincnt nr to fraud. 
Machines might, in time if not now, be let out to the natives, The sawgin 
is used in the South Mahratta country, wlu-ro the first plantation of New 
Orleans cotton was made in the year 1845. It ajijicars that, in the year 
1856, 1,12,000 acres of New Orleans cotton were then under'cnltivation in 
Aat ccuntrj'. In Guzerat, it is sta'ted, that the managemc>nt of cotton is 
much improved: more care is taken in packing and in cleaning it. Only 
one English settler, Mr. Laudon, appears to have devoted himself to the 
purchase and cleaning of cotton in Guzerat, but eminent success has fol¬ 
lowed his exertions; his cotton always commanding a highei- price in con¬ 
sequence. Mr. Laudon states that his machinery does the Avork of 3,000 
natives. The good effect of irrigation on the cotton plant is stated in the 
evidence of Mr. Ralston and (’olonel Onslow. The s])inuing of cotton, so 
far as it has been tried, is said to have been very successful in Bombay, 
where the shares in Spinning Companit's are at a very high premium. 

It may be interesting to settlors to observe the statements of General 
Tremenheere and Dr. Moore, that wheat can be grown more cheaply in 
India than in Americsi. Splendid crops are said to w'ave over the Bunj’ab, 
which is often one vast expanse of corn. “ Any extent of wheat,*’ says Sir 
John Lawrence, “ can be grown there and he adds, “ sells at hai-vest time 
at about 40 lbs. for a shilling.” Some details on the price of .wheat may 
also be found in the evidence of General Tremenheere. The finest wheat 
is stated to have been sold at Jubbulporc at the price of 12s. a quarter. 
Wheat and barley grow extremely well in Sind, but for want of due means 
of transit tlie grain is left tb rot on the grounds. “ The price of excellent 
wheat, on the banks of the Godavery,” says (Captain Haig, “ is Is. or Is. Qd. a 
bushel; a large portion of which might be made available for export at 
Coringa.” 

Your Committee has already adverted to the immense supply of tea now 
gradually being opened to the capital and skill of settlers on the whole 
line of the Himalayas, and probably in coiTcsponding climate.s,likctl)ptof 
the Neilghcrries, in other parts td* India. It is highly pi'obable that r\ 
taste for tea will extend itself over India. There is also reason to hor^J 
that the tea of the Himalayas may displace the tea of China in ti ’ 
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markets' of Central Asia. “ The tea plant,” say the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
“ might be cultivated all along the Himalayan range, so as to produce an 
almost unlimited supply of tea; it is cheaper and better than the tea of 
China.” It appears also that there are different qualities of tea (though 
all apparently good) in different places of cultivation. The culture of me 
tea plant opens an immense futurity to settlers from Europe. There is no 
sort of cultivation, according to the testimony of Colonel Vetch, more con¬ 
genial to European ideas, habits, and constitutions. An account is given 
in the evidence of the more advanced tea cultivation of Assam, and of the 
terms on which the Government of India disposes of the land. The same 
terms appear to apply to Kumaon and Dehra Dhoon, and to other coun¬ 
tries near the Himalayas. The Assam Tea Company appears to have been 
formed in the year 1837. In 1840 they produced 10,00()lbs. weight of 
tea; in 1858 the production had risen to 770,000 lbs.; this year (1859) the 
production will probably exceed 8( (0,000 lbs,; and in four years hence, it will 
probably rise to 2,000,000 lbs. Thei-e arc now at least twenty factories 
in operation in different parts of this province. In Debrooghur, where not 
long ago the jungle was infested by wild elephants and boasts of prey, 
there are ten plantations. The cultivation is now extending itself in Middle 
and Lower, as in Upper Assam. It is stated that the profes of the Assam 
Tea Company amount to nine per cent, per annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit would be obtained by individual enter¬ 
prise. Obstacles to tea Cultivation are found in the danger from fever, 
(which, however, disappears as the jungle is cleared away,) and in the dear¬ 
ness of labor, aggravated by the propensity of the Assamese population 
to consume opium, which causes debility in the constitution, and degene¬ 
racy in the race. Even the children ai'o conaumei's of opium in Assam. 
The Assamese grow it in their gardens. It has been proposed by Colonel 
Vetch to correct the evil by imposing a license duty on the growth of 
opium. 

Separated from Assam by the Naga Hills, lies the tea-growing country 
of Cachar. Before tea cultivation began, this region was mmost unknown. 
Twelve Tea Companies are stated to be established there. As in Assam, 
labor is difficult to procure; there is, however, no opium-eating among 
the laboring population of Cachar. 

The terms on which land is held in Assam and Cachar are complained 
of both by Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry. “ If a certain portion is not 
cultivated within a certain time, all right is forfeited, not only in that 
portion, but in the cultivated portion also.” A contingency like the dis¬ 
honesty of a native agent may cause the non-cultivation of a portion of 
the land. The land may even be forfeited in consequence of the unforeseen 
absence of the proprietor. Both Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry coincide in 
thinking that the settler should have the power to acquire the land in 
fee-simple.' They also suggest that a supply of labor might be obtained 
by extending the emigration system to Assam and Cachar, under the same 
regulations which prescribe its application to the Mauritius, and that a 
line of steamers would promote this object. But it is also reasonable to 
expect that higher wages will hereafter tempt the needy emig^rant from 
places where he is now unemployed to the more lucrative market of 
Assam. 

Of these countries, it may be obseiwed that Colonel Vetch states Assam 
to contain more waste land than would supply all England with tea; and 
that Dr. Barry adds, “ that there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
nvayable for tea cultivation in Cachar.” 

The war with Russia naturally called out the fibre-producing power of 
# India. The impetus thus given to the production of fibrous plants appear 
t/'kely to continue. Hemp, equal to the best hemp of Russia, if it were 
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only like Russian hemp sorted and selected, might, it is said, be grown 
within the Saugor and Nerbudda territories sufiBcient for the consumption 
of all England. The line of railway projected through .those parts of 
India will probably have the effect of turning European skiE and capital 
in that direction. 

Great complaints of the want of a supply of flax are made by the linen 
man ufacturers of this country. Many mills are on this account closed or 
working short time. It is stated in the evi^Lpee that, with a good supply, 
we might double our linen trade. There Spears to be the promise of an 
abundant supply in the Punjaub. But the right mode of preparing the 
flax is ndt understood. It is considered that an agent might be advan- ' 
tageously sent out on the part of the Flax Association to guide and 
superintend the labor of the natives. It is said that theii* attention has 
hitherto been directed to the production of tlie seed rather than the improve¬ 
ment of the fibre. For the export of flax the rising port of Kun-achcc 
would have the advantage over St. Petersburgh of being opened through¬ 
out the year. Of these and other products of the soil, it is stated by 
several witnesses, that the best mode of dealing for on European, is to buy 
the ai'tiele from the native instead of cultivating it oui-selves. 

No measure will be more favorable to the rising prosperity of India and 
to the encouragement of British settlers there than the development of 
its coal and its iron. Evidence will be found in the Ilt^port on both these 
subjects ; rath(*r allusively, however, than in detail. Railway communi¬ 
cation lias opened the coal of Burdwan, aniwill open that of the Nerbudda 
District, bringing both into connexion with a supply of iron. The coal of 
the Nerbudda is stated to bo peculiarly good, and especially adapted to the 
purposes of steam conveyance. Vciy good coal is also to be found in 
Assam, as well as iron ore, neither of them far from the u’aters of the 
Htahmapootra. General Tremenheere speaks of large masses of iron seen 
projecting from the hills of Tenasscrim, and of considerable deposits in 
Kumaon and Gwalior. Captain Haig descrihes the immense stores of 
iron ore as resting on the bonks of the Wain Gunga, a tributary of the 
Godavery. 

The iron of Jnbhulporc will be developed by the railway passing near it; 
it appears that there are l,2(X) small fiu’naces tlicre already, llie people 
of iShcfiield, aceordiiig to the statements of the Mayor and Master Cutler of 
that place, who appeared as witnesses before your Conmiittee, highly 
value the iron from Porto Novo, in the Presidency of Madras; they 
doscrihe it to he as good as Swedish iron, and state that, if it could he 
sold at a moderate price, it would almost supersede the use of Swedish 
iron. 

Prolific as America is of wheat, perhaps of cotton,, rival of 
China in the tea trade, of Russia in tho hemp market, a land 
whose stones are iron, India, England’s own, visited .weekly 
by hei mall steamers, almost within whisper of her telegrams, 
possesses wealth more real and vast than the Ind of the poet. 
Yet of either wealth the statistics arc almost equally unknown 
to England. Can it be held beneath the notice of Govennnent 
to supply that infonnation, without which the oft-rejicated 
plirase, “ development of the resources of India,” is but a 
figure of sj)eech ? * 
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Art. III.—1. Th.e Ilktory of India. The Hindu and 
Mahometan Penods. By the Honorable Mounibtuart 
Ei.pmNsi’oNB. Third Edition. London. John Murray. 1849. 

2. An Account of the Kingdom of Cahul and its Pepmdcncks, 
8fc. By the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone. New 
and IloAised Edition, Tn two Volumes. London. Bichard 
Bentley. 1839. 

Seldom has any man who filled such important public offices, 
and achieved so great an amount of public good, so completely 
slipped out of the recollection of his cotemporarics as the late 
Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. In his youth the proteg4 of 
Major General Wellesley, Eljihinstone’s life, perhaps above the 
lives of others, caused the Duke of Wellington to express his 
astonishment that of all the distinguished men he had known 
in India so few should have achieved a European reputation. 
It is (iertainly roniafkable that the man who, in his manhood, 
was the Governor of a prqAunce and the historian of India, and 
in his old age was the tried adviser of l^rcsidcnts of the Board 
of (kaitrol and Secretaries of State for India, should be renicin- 
bored by the first journal in the world only as having accpiircd 
considerable literary reputation as the author of a work on 
Cabul. Hore,^too, the nows of the death of Elphinstone was 
I'cceivcd with strange apathy, and at least from the younger 
monibors of our society only called forth a remark of astonish¬ 
ment that he should have lived so long. But it behoves us to 
be more chary of the memory of the best of our sons, since in 
Europe their recollection soon fades. Therefore we shall not 
suffer the death of Elphinstone to pass unrecorded, nor shall 
Ave content ourselves^Avith a simple statement of the fact, for it 
Avould ill become us, amongst whom he lived and for whom he 
labored, to follow him to the grave Avithout a single mark of 
aflection or token of esteem. 

Elphinstone entered the Bengal Civdl Service at the early 
age of eighteen, and being a young man of great-promise, was 
shortl}’^ after attached to the Court of the lY'shwah, where ho 
filled a post of groat responsibility, and, for so young a man, of 
considerable emolument. Here it was his good fortune to attract 
the notice of Major-General Wellesley, who employed him in 
y^ous important services, and particularly in negotiating 

t taties with an intriguing vakeel of Scindiah’s, to whom 
■jUington afterwards laughingly said, Prince Talleyrand was 
a joke, and that intriguing Minister Ragojee Bhonslah. He 
was present at the battle of Assaye, and rode close to Wel¬ 
lington during the whole of the engagement. The experience 
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lie thus acquired enabled him to assist with his counsel, 
Colonel Barr, who ostensibly commanded at Kirkoe. As, how¬ 
ever, the gallant Colonel was suffering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there can be but little doubt 
that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, thought 
the Ministry of the day and the authorities in India, and to him, 
with the rest of the troops engaged, was allotted a medal. We 
have here an instance of that versatility of genius for which all 
Englishmen in India had been so widely and so justly famed. 
Soon after Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to ‘settle the 
annexed territories of the Peshwah, and this task he accom¬ 
plished with such justice and moderation as won the respect 
of the natives, and in after times caused so much employment 
to the Enam Commissioners of Western India to undo. In 
1820 Mr. Elphinstone was created Governor of Bomha)% and 
won by his affability and good sense the esteem of all who came 
in contact with him. Bishop Heber, a thorougli man of tlie 
world, and who had a keen perception of the gentleman, though 
he Avas too simple-minded to understand tlie small tricke¬ 
ries and treacheries of many of the iiath'cs of India w'itli 
whom he sometimes came in contact, thus speaks of Mr. 
Elphinstone:— 

^ T could not loave Bombay without regret. I had enjoyed in the 
unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and agreeable conver¬ 
sation of Mr. Eljiliinstone, the greatest pleasure (jf the kind whicli 1 
have ov^er enjoyed eitlicr in India or Europe. Mr. Eljihinstonc is in 
every respect an extraordinary man, possessing great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent for and application to public business, 
a love of literatui-e and a degree of almost univor.sal inforaiation 
such as I have mot Wffb in no other })erson similarly situated, and 
manner's and eonvoi'satron of the most amiable and interesting eliarao- 
tei’. Wliile he has seen more of India and the adjoining countries 
than any man now living, and has Ireen engaged in active, political, 
and sometimes uiilitai'y duties since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to eiiH ivate the languages of HinJostau and Pei'siii, but to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with tbfe French and Italian, with all the elder and more di^iti'nguished 
English writer's, and with the currerrt artd popular literatui'e of the day, 
both in poetry, history, politics, aud ]K)litical cctrnomy. With these 
remarkabl#8ccomplishments, and, notwithstanding a temperance amuunt- 
iirg to rigid abstiirence, he is fond of society ; arirl it is a common subject 
of surprise with his friends at what hours of the day or rright he finds 
time for the acrpiisition of knowledge. His policy, so far os India is 
concerned, appear'ed to me peculiar'ly wise and liberal, and ho is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the couirti'y and its inh'abitants. His 
public uioasnr'e.s in their general tendency evince a wish to improve 
their present condition. No Government in India pays so much attention 
to schools and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter,, and in the administration of justice to the natives in their owir 
language, iu the establishnreut t)f puncliaycts, in tlic degree in which 
he employs the native in othcial situations, and the cuuutuuauce and 
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familiarity which h© extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the refonus which had 
struck me as most required in the system of government pursued in those 
provinces of our Eastern Empire which I had previously visited. His 
popularity (though to such a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
ap})cars little less remarkable than his talents and acquirements ; and 1 
was struck by the remark I once hoard, that all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their aspersers ; but 
that of Mr. Elphinstone eveiybody spoke higlily. Of his munificence (tor 
his liberjility amounts t(» this) 1 had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself. With regaid to the free press I was ciuious to know the 
motives of apj)reheusion which induced Mi’. Elphinstone to be so decidedly 
opposed to it in this country. In discussing the topic, he was always open 
and candid, acknowledged that the dangers ascribed to a free press in 
India had been exaggerated, but spoke of the exceeding inconvenience, ahd 
even danger, which arose from the disunion and dissension which political 
discussion produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government by the exposure and 
canvass of all their measures by the Lentuli and Gracchi of a newspaper, 
and his preference of deerded and vigorous to half measmes where any 
restrictive measures at all were necessary. I confess that his opinion and 
experience are the stroiigpst presumptions which I have yet met with in 
favor of the censorship. A charge has been brought against Mr. Elphiu- 
stone by the indiscreet uoal^f an amiable but not well judging man, 
the “ Field Officer of Cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, that “ he 
is devoid of religion, and blinded to all sinritual tniih.” I can only say 
that I saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, after this chaiucter, 
which I had rcfwl of him, I wfis most agreeably surprised to find that his 
conduct and conversation, so &,r as I could learn, had been always movitJ 
and decorous ; that lie was regular in his attendance on public worshi]), and 
not only well-informed on religious topics, but well pleased and forward to 
discuss them ; that his views appeared to me, on all essential subjects, 
doctrinidly correct, and his feelings serious mid deferential; and that he 
was not only inclined to do, but actually did more for the encouragement; 
of Chn'stianity and the suppression or diminution of Suttees than a&y 
other Iiiiban Governor has ventured on. That he ifJay have differed in sorfie,! 
respects from the peculiar views of the author in question I can easily be¬ 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself in what this difference consist¬ 
ed, since I i«ii assured that he had taken his opinion second-hand, and not 
fi'om anything which Mr. Elphinstone had either .said oi- done. But 1 have 
been unable to refrain from giving this slight and impoifect account of the 
character of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since T should be sorry 
to have it tJiought that one of the ablest and n^ost amiable men 1 ever met 
with was either a profligate or an unbeliever. 

Again, speaking of Bombay, Heber says :— • 

Its mivin advantage, however, is the society of Mr. Elphinstone, one of 
the ablest andiaiost gontlerniudy men 1 have over known, and posses.siug a 
degree of popularity and iiersonal influence, as well as an intimate know¬ 
ledge of every person and thing within the Government, which I never 
saw before, excejit perhaps in the Duke of Richelieu at Ode.ssa. This side 
of the Peniu.sula is also indel)ted to Mr. Elphinstone for some very import¬ 
ant and efficient imp]-ovemcnts in the administration of justice, and who, 
l>oth in amiable tempei- and manners, extensive and various information, 
acute good sense, energy, and appluaiMon to busines.s, is one of tEc most 
extraordinary men that I have fallen in with. 
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We find many otter affectionate notieea of Mr. Elphinstone 
scattered throughout the literature of the day, but we think 
with Mr. Warden, who, during the time that Mr. Elphinstone 
was Governor of Bombay, was Undcr-Secretary to this Govern¬ 
ment, and has written a very good letter in memory of his' 
friend and patron, that the notice ho has given is too charac¬ 
teristic to be overlooked. 

As Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone was particularly 
anxious to promote the education of the natives of India, and 
the Elphinstone College, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
shows not only the respect in which the Governor was held by 
the natives of Western Iiiflia, but that they sincerely appre¬ 
ciated his efforts. Mr. Elphinstone was also keenly sensitive 
to the necessity of giving our subjects in India a simple mode 
of legal procedure, and the Elphinstone Code boars witness to 
the success of his labors in this direction. Mr. Elphinstone 
of course could not do aU he would, for in this country error 
maintains a long, and sometimes not unsuccessful, fight with 
truth. Indeed, we believe, that if any man were to attempt 
to cut to the root of abuses in India, *to promulgate a code of 
law, to reform the administration, bring the waste lands into 
cultivation, proi)agate motlorii ideas, make rdads, canals and rail¬ 
ways, (‘ncourago manufactures,' and give freedom to commerce, 
ift short, were to attempt to do all that it is designed, as 
rulers, wc should effect, and for whudi the Papal {States, 
according to IM. About, so ardently longed, there would 
be a rebellion in a fortnight. So infinitely more desirous of 
improvement is the worst governed State in liUi-ope than the 
best in Asia. 

From the Governorship of Bombay Mr. Elphinstone retired 
into private life, and dedicated himself to literary employ¬ 
ment. Of the first of his labors, the best is decidedly the 
Ilisioty of India, of which we hope soon to have a new edition. 
It is a work of considerable research, and no Indian library is 
complete without it. In his retirement Mr. Elphinsl.ono siic- 
cessivoly refused llie Governorship of Canadii, tho Governor- 
Generalship of India, dnd the Order of the Bath, with a seat in 
the Privy Council. It was from no pusillanimous dread that 
Mr. Elphinstone retired from public life, nor from any inglo¬ 
rious love of ease, but it was his settled conviction that no good 
man should desire office for its own sake, and so long as he saw 
that his country did not imperatively demand his servieos, ho 
was content to remain in obscurity. But his axlvieo and coungel 
were ever at tho service of his friends. Fortunately we have 
seen a letter written by an acquaintance of Mr. Elphiiistone’s 
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shortly after the death, of ihe latter, and we are thus enabled 
positively to state in what direction Mr. Elphinstone’s advioe 
tended, and what his opinions really were. . 

Privately he was a little of a Bohemian, if our read^ know 
the meaning of that term. He was pleased sometimes to shock 
the superficial commonplace moralities of common minds, who 
are good in their lives and sound in their doctrines, merely, 
because they have no temptation to be otherwise. A corres¬ 
pondent of the Times affirms that, on one occasion, he professed 
a partiality for Pontius Pilate, by which confession we suppose 
Mr. Elphinstone meant to assert that it was the duty of a 
Governor to go all lengths to preserve the peace. A wretched 
sentiment, and One that has broken the hearts of many of our 
best and most promising Indian Officers. Indeed, we have no 
toleration for the word Political Expediency,” and the late 
Mr. Elphinstone ever appears to us in his most unamiable 
light when ho advocates that hateful doctiine. Otherwise his 
opinions wore sound, and we believe have been in a great measure 
adopted by Sir Charles Wood. 

He held the gradual liberation of all lands from Government 
rent tenure, and the conversion of all into fee simple ; he con¬ 
sidered that the Go’^^ernment of India should adopt a policy by 
which they might gradually and eventually withdraw from the 
relation with their subjects of landlord to tenant, and shouM 
resort to other methods of taxation. With regard to legal 
matters Mr. Elphinstone was of opinion that justice should not 
be administered by men who had never studied any system of 
law whatever, and was opposed to the multiplication of forms 
in judicial procedure by men unqualified by legal practice and 
experience to frame them. He thought any attempt to correct 
erroneous judgments by Appellate Courts to be useless, “ where 
all are equally competent and equally ignorant.” He consi¬ 
dered that a “code of substantive law was equally wanted with 
one of. procedure,” and that schools of law should be established, 
who should alone convey the title to engage in legal practice. 
Barristers from England would, as a matter of course, be per¬ 
mitted to practise after a due acquirement of the language of 
the Courts, but not untrained Civilians. It is singmar that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan holds, at least with regard to legal 
reform, almost the same views. With regard to taxation we 
suppose that Mr. Elphinstone's views are far too advanced for 
any but settlers, who are daily harassed and incommoded by 
diphonest agents, and a constant dread, lest the labor of years 
should be swept away by /in accidental omission to pay the land 
revenue, or by the pique or fancy of some incompetent official. 
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And here ahall we sum up ths^ublie career of Mr- Elphin- 
stone ? The man who* ceases to s*ve in the currmt of human 
affairs must be content to be whirled into some qndet rush and 
be forgot^n. Was Mr. Elphinstone successful? Each one 
of our readers must decide that question for himself. If a 
public man’s success consists in banquets or the numbers of 
journals that espouse his cause, if it consists in the thousands 
til at throng to hear him speak and hang upon his every word, 
ii'it consists in the multitude of friends that surround his 
board, or in the thousands that are acquainted with his name, 
then we must consider Mr. Elphinstone to have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for, when all were within his grasp, he volun¬ 
tarily retired from the contest. But if we consider success to 
consist in work done and toil endured, then Mr. Elphinstone 
may be considered as one of the most successful men of 
modem days. It is an old Italian proverb, that the Amo 
seldom swells without it first grows muddy. Of all the rulers 
we have given to India we scarcely recollect one who has not 
retired from office with perfectly clean hands. It would be an 
insult to our public men, despite thh late proclamation of the 
Viceroy, to record the fact here, did we not desire to call 
attention to the great contentment of Mf. Elphinstone. His 
personalty has recently been * sworn under thirty thousand 
l^imds! His continued refusal of all public office and emolu¬ 
ment is therclbre the more to be admired; and sets an exam¬ 
ple to the natives of Bombay, who professed to admire his 
character and reverence his name, which they would do well to 
follow. But we do not merely, from Mr. Elphinstone’s public 
life, draw maxims for others; from his career our public men 
may learn that, to be respected in India and popular amongst 
the governed, needs only the virtue of strict impartial justice. 
Union Clubs and Bethune Societies were not known in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s time, and we are afraid that, had he now lived 
in Calcutta, he would have been thought by imitators of native 
ideas infinitely behind the age. We have not touched.upon the 
various talents possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. They are acquired 
by patient study, and are within the reach of all our readers, 
if they will but use the means. In truth, many Anglo-Indians 
have acquired a European reputation both for their scholarship 
and scientific acquirements. The electric telegraph is not the 
only invention we ow§ to a Madras Officer. But during the 
last centenary of our rule not a single native c^t of the 
immense population of one hundred and seventy millions, has 
added a single fraction to science. It is from the lives of such 
men as- Elphinstone that we see some other qualities, besides 
native acuteness, are requisite to success in life. 
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And now lie is gone! ^ retired life he led of late will not 
cause him to be missed in^bc busy haunts of men. But his 
friends will not soon forget his gentle mien and kind persuasive 
tones, the advice they could at all times so readily procure, and 
the affability with which they were always greeted. These per¬ 
haps are homely qualities, but they are not usually combined 
wdth the disinterestedness that could refuse the most splendid 
honor; nor with the fund of information that could excite the 
astonishment of so well read a man as Bishop Hebcr. 
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Art. IV.—1. First and Second Reports of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to consider the reform of the 
Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of 
India. ] 856. 

2. The Administration of Justice in British India. By 
William H. Morley. London. 1858. 

3. The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Fort William. By William 
Macpherson. 4th Edition. Calcutta. 1859. 

4. A Digest of the Crlmiiud Law of the Pres ideurty of 

Fort William. By F. L. Beaufort, Bengal Civil Service. 
2hd Edition. Calcutta. 1857. * 

5. Acts and Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India. 

1859. I 

The Keform of the Judicial Establishijients of India is a 
subject upon which the attention of the British Parliament has 
been long l)estowod—in that desultory manner, it is true, which 
alone can be expected where the matters to be considered do 
not concern the interests of any large or influential portion of 
the constituency represented in the House of Commons, nor 
happen to afl'ord a convenient pretext for an assault by one 
political party upon another. It may indeed be doubted 
whether India has not been indebted for that degree of notice 
which Parliament actually has bestowed upon her Courts and 
Laws rather to tlie cupidity of the members of the legal 
profession in England, hankering after the practice and appoint¬ 
ments, which it is supposed those Courts might afford, than to 
any more worthy motive. Should this, however, be admitted 
to be the case, we need only recognise in it an illustration 
of the rule, that self-intere.st is a far more practical reformer 
than pure philanthropy : and the fact remains as before, that 
India Law lielorm ha.s &o long been an idea, that tlie period 
now approaches when those w'ho are accustomed to watch the 
progress of Parliamentary gestation look for a result. ■ 

As far back as 1833, when, to use a familiar phrase, “the renewal 
of the Company's Charter” was- considered by Parliament, })rovi- 
sion was made by Statute for the appointment of Coniinis.sioners, 
to be styled “ Indian Law Commissioners," who “ should enquire 
‘ into and report upon the Jurisdiction, Powers, and Rules of the 
‘ existing Courts of Justice aud Police Establishments in Ii^dia, 

* and the territories in the possession and under the Governm5nt 

* of the- East India Company, and all existing forms of Judicial 
‘ Procedure, aud as to the nature and operation of all laws, 



